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MILTON’S HELL 


By J. B. BroapBEnt 


It is important to keep a fresh view of the first two books of 
Paradise Lost for several reasons: they are more familiar than 
any others to the general reader, and they set the “ ideal 
reader’s ” attitude to the rest of the poem. They are felt to be 
the most skilfully written section of the epic, and a study of 
their methods should help us to read the later books with 
greater accuracy and satisfaction. On the other hand, they 
radiate such a dazzling general impression that critics have 
tended to overlook those details which in Milton’s poetry are 
so important, and thus to misread certain passages; while the 
argument about Satan’s heroism has distracted attention from 
the other inhabitants of Hell, and from the scene itself. 

Moreover, we are plunged so swiftly into Hell that it is diffi- 
cult to begin Paradise Lost at the beginning. This may lead to 
more mistakes, because the Invocation is not merely a state- 
ment of Milton’s purpose, but also a source for less obvious 
notions of his which run all through Books I and II and some- 
times further, into the poem as a whole. Above all, the Invoca- 
tion is written at varying stylistic levels and in different tones 
of voice, which correspond with a number of attitudes and 
feelings that the poet must admit to, and the reader account 
for, before the narrative starts. The poem opens on a note of 
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quiet lament in the mean or middle style, and it twists upwards 
to “ the secret top Of Oreb, or of Sinai.” Here we are told that 
the middle style will not be used for long because the poet 
“intends to soar Above th’ Aonian Mount,” as in The Reason 
of Church Government Milton had contrasted himself “ sitting 
here below in the cool element of prose,” with “a poet, soaring 
in the high reason of his fancies, with his garland and singing 
robes about him.” That is the poet we shall have to do with; 
we have been warned what to expect. But for a few lines the 
middle level is held, and its difference from the high style is 
apparent in, for instance, 

And chiefly Thou O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all Temples th’ upright heart and pure, (17). 


These lines are liturgical and—as the near rhyme suggests— 
lyrical; they have the rhythms and diction of the Prayer Book, 
not yet of epic—although they indicate the religious nature of 
this poem, in their style as well as their sense. The Spirit itself 
also symbolises the poet’s poised anticipation as “ with mighty 
wings outspread ” it sits “ brooding on the vast Abyss.” 

At the second paragraph Milton winds himself up for assault 
on the high style: 





Say first, for Heav’n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep Tract of Hell, say first what cause 
Mov’d our Grand Parents in that happy State, 
Favour’d of Heav’n so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and trangress his Will 
For one restraint, Lords of the World besides? (27). 


Milton is often over-confident and aggressive; but here, as at 
the beginning of the Invocation, he is hesitant; the broken 
sentences are breathless. Then they begin to shake as if on the 
edge of a precipice, and the core of the story, the Fall, is indi- 
cated: there is a pun on “ falling off,” and a contrast of “ the 
deep Tract of Hell” with the high favour of Heaven. The 
questioning continues for some lines until the first note of the 
grand style is sounded in the full attack on Satan—“ he it was ” 
who deceived our parents 
and with ambitious aim 
Against the Throne and Monarchy of God 





‘ Bohn ed. (so throughout), il. 477. 
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Rais’d impious War in Heav’n and Battel proud 
With vain attempt (41). 


The second line, with its duplicated substantives, is Marlovian, 
perhaps Shakespearean; but the third we recognise as “ Mil- 
tonic ” for its duplicated epithets, the inversion of noun and 
adjective, the very heavy stresses on “ Heav’n ” and “ proud.” 
It is simple in sense and syntax but artificial in structure; it has 
none of the colloquial flexibility of 


That to the highth of this great Argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justifie the wayes of God to men (24). 


Most of all, the words are reiterative. “ Battel proud ” echoes 
Satan’s “ pride ” in line 36, and “ ambitious aim ” his “ aspir- 
ing To set himself in Glory above his Peers” at 38. The 
hammering has begun. 

In this particular case, it is effective—partly because Satan 
can take a beating without being smashed, but also for merits 
in the hammer. The rhythm, not that of speech but of a procla- 
mation, places a sneer on “ impious ” and tosses up the second 
half of the line as if to gesture spears and standards; while 
the very heavy final stress on “ proud” lengthens the pause 
before the next line, so that “ With vain attempt ” comes as a 
surprising snort of derision. It is clear that though the epithets 
in this poem may sometimes be pleonastic, the rhythms are 
going to require minute attention. 

We are not yet in Hell, but we have already been given a 
number of suggestions about it which will be continued later 
in the book. There is a fixing of levels—deep Hell, high Heaven 
and, in between, “ the blissful Seat ” (5). We hear the appeal, 





What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; (22). 


which anticipates further contrasts between height and depth, 
light and dark. Connected with the vertical levels we have the 
conventional but repeated use of mountains; and there is in 
the brooding Spirit a strong sexual suggestion.” We shall be 


* As Miss Bodkin has noted in Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (O.U.P., 1984), p. 
931, 
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recalled to these and other motifs in the Invocation when we 
come to discuss Satan, the devils, and Hell itself. 

Having taken off from his level stance, Milton dives straight 
into Hell, taking us with Satan, whom 


the Almighty Power 
Hurld headlong flaming from th’ Ethereal Skie 
With hideous ruine and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 
Who durst defie th’ Omnipotent to Arms (44). 


We are invited to revel in the physical fall of Satan; but the 
enthusiasm of the verse has the more important function of 
plunging us in medias res with a vengeance. Assuming the high 
style at a point where we are not prepared to question its suit- 
ability and where we hear it (a completely new kind of writing 
in 1667) at its most formidable, Milton sets the scene in Hell 
before we have time to ask awkward questions about the nature 
of eternal punishment. 

Thus the first fifty lines of Paradise Lost give us the sense 
and intention (to use Dr. Richards’ terms) of the whole poem; 
they establish the poet’s reverent attitude to God the Father, 
Son and Spirit, and his didactic attitude towards his audience. 
The “ Say first” passage sets a tone of impartial inquiry, but 
this soon changes to a display of unmistakable feeling about 
Satan, and we are thrown into contact with him with speed and 
vigour. The cosmic setting is outlined in terms of level; the 
opposing forces are marshalled, with Adam and Eve between 
them and “one greater Man” (4) in the future. It is a good 
advertisement for the poem, made particularly attractive by 
the exhibition of stylistic virtuosity. 

But the most important local function of the Invocation is 
to get us into Hell quickly; so quickly that the transition to 
narrative occurs inside a paragraph and is marked only by a 
barely perceptible shift of tenses, and one adverb. Down to line 
53 the tense is past; then we have: 


But his doom 
Reserv’d him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay 
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‘“‘ Now ” in line 54, and the present tenses in 56, place us firmly 
in an immediate Hell. After a little shifting of tenses we return 
finally to the past at line 82 when 


Satan with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence thus began. 


Satan, more than Hell itself and the other devils, is from now 
on described in emphatically physical terms. For the colloquy 
with Beelzebub both still lie weltering on the lake of fire; the 
simile of Leviathan stresses their horizontal posture and their 
size, “Prone on the Flood, extended long and large Lay 
floating” (195), while Satan has uncomfortably his “ Head 
up-lift above the wave ” (193). Emphasis on his postures and 
actions continues. When he rises we are made to feel the effort 
involved: 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the Pool 
His mighty Stature; 


Then with expanded wings he stears his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky Air 

That felt unusual weight, till on dry Land 
He lights, 


Such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet (221). 


Even the physical presence of Adam and Eve is not realised 
with such intensity and variety as Satan’s, nor with such a 
detail as “the sole Of unblest feet.””, Comparing that with 
Dante’s punishment for simony, “ Le piante erano a tutti accese 
intrambe ” (Inf. xix. 5), we see at once the different character 
of Milton’s Hell: it is not a torture-chamber where specialised 
punishments are meted out to helpless convicts, but the natural 
abode of the irredeemably damned. The devils suffer less from 
externally applied torments than from their “lost happiness ” 
and the incidental pains (and inevitable frustration) of their 
own activities in Hell. 

Once Satan has landed, he explains his ambitions to Beelze- 
bub, who encourages him to rouse the devils, and 


scarce had ceas’t when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore (283). 
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The shift of tenses here indicates Satan’s impatient precipi- 
tancy; he is a man of action, though less stupid than Moloch. 
Walking with “ uneasie steps Over the burning marle ” (295) , 
as one walks on shingle or as Milton perhaps had walked on an 
Italian voleano, Satan comes to view his fallen legions. Now 
that other characters are brought into sight, we have Satan’s 
posture contrasted with theirs: “he stood and call’d . . . who 
lay intrans’t ” (300); dramatic groups are forming. The simile 
of leaves, etc., which follows, concentrates attention on the 
angels, but we are brought back again to Satan as with a new 
deep breath; “he stood and call’d . . . He call’d so loud, that 
all the hollow Deep of Hell resounded ” (314). The simplicity 
of “ He call’d so loud ” inspires confidence in the fact described. 
While Satan stands, the devils rouse, spring up, hover and 
alight in formation on the banks of the lake beside him. The 
peers hurry to Satan, himself his own standard—“ where stood 
Their great Commander ” (357) , “ where he stood on the bare 
strand ” (379) , where 
he above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a Towr (589). 


To the devils, Satan is the Biblical “ tower of strength ”; also 
their king, “ whose towering and steadfast height ” is an image 
of his “ royal dignity ”; * but to the reader he is like that Tower 
of Babel, so frequently mentioned in this and other books of 
the poem, famous for its collapse. This simile is part of the 
Invocation’s height and mountain motif, and will be discussed 
further in relation to the scenery of Hell. 

At the review, Satan’s face is seen for the first time. Its 
“ doubtful hue ” (527) reflects the devils’ own hopes and fears; 
and afterwards, when he speaks to them, 


As when the Sun new ris’n 
Looks through the horizontal misty Air 
Shorn of his Beams, or from behind the Moon 
In dim Eclips disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the Nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs. Dark’n’d so, yet shon 
Above them all th’ Arch Angel: but his face 


8 Of Reformation, ii. 397. 
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Deep scars of Thunder had intrencht, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under Browes 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather (594) . 


Despite a constant use in the poem of countenance to suggest 
moral and emotional conditions, no other character’s face is so 
particularised as this—because this, a fallen face, is not too 
bright to look on. Yet the descriptive method is verbal, its 
effect abstract, rather than sensuous as it is in the similar 
astronomical delineations of Tamburlaine’s face.* Satan’s glory 
(his general magnificence, perhaps also his angel’s halo) is 
‘obscur’d,” and the eclipse takes up this word in its precise 
sense of a disc-like covering. “ Shorn of his Beams ”’ suggests a 
woodcut sun after a haircut, but it refers also, probably, to 
Samson—an image repeated explicitly for Adam and Eve after 
their fall (IX. 1059). “ Disastrous ” has its strict Greek sense. 
The passage is less visually descriptive than evocative of the 
sad and ominous, in tone with the pathos that began with the 
special word-order of “ had yet not lost All her Original bright- 
ness” (591). Even the care sitting solidly on his faded cheek 
is an abstraction. The whole thing is more credible and im- 
pressive than, say, Tasso’s description of Pluto with (in Fair- 
fax’s translation), his eyes like beacons, “ His feltred locks, 
that on his bosom fell,” and “ His yawning mouth, that fomed 
clotted blood ” and “ Gapte like a whirlepoole wide in Stygian 
flood ” and “ as mount Etna vomits surphur out ” (Godfrey, iv. 
7-8). Milton places the whirlpools and volcanoes in his imagery, 
keeping Satan himself a little vague but realistic and intensely 
human; he turns even astronomical similes to pathos, so that 
Satan is more interesting than any merely horrid Pluto. 

So the tears at line 620 are not unexpected.’ They contrast 
with the teeth-gritting cry on the lake of “ All is not lost ... ,” 
and with Satan’s subsequent morale-raising speech to the devils. 
But the eclipse description prepares us for the point, which is 


‘ 


*E.g., 1 Tamburlaine, 11.1.7 ff.; III. ii. 47, 74. 
°In “Reflections on the Milton Controversy,” Serutiny, XIX (1952), p. 10, 
Mr. John Peter says “the poetic context does nothing to make his tears either 
moving or wonderful.” That is just what the context does do. 
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not the tears themselves—they may be either celestial in 
quality, or merely that kind of tears normally wept by angels— 
but Satan’s capacity for weeping; because he weeps as no other 
character in the poem does—unselfishly. The “ Signs of remorse 
and passion” are not for himself but his troops. These are 
the tears of a trusted general, a popular monarch, drawn out by 
his subordinates’ affection and faith in him. Satan at this point 
becomes an entirely sympathetic character, as his strength and 
courage alone could never make him for any reader but a young 
schoolboy. 

Satan’s next appearance is on his throne at the beginning of 
Book II; meanwhile attention is directed to Hell itself, and to 
the devils. One of the few objections to Hell as a place was 
raised by A. J. A. Waldock. He claimed that the essence of hell 
is ending, fixity, perpetuity; and “ Without such fixity, literal or 
in effect, hell loses most of its meaning.” He went on to suggest 
that Milton, trying to reconcile “a genuine hell” with intense 
drama in his own poetic Hell, failed, and produced a place that 
is merely a military regrouping area, whose inhabitants have 
no sense of guilt but only of defeat and revenge; feel no real 
pain, only military wounds.® This is to apply a preconceived 
and partly pagan test as to which is the “ genuine hell,” and 
to ignore the many suggestions that Milton makes about the 
nature of his Hell. It is first of all not so much a furnace as a 
place of depth and darkness, as the Invocation had introduced 
it; and the depth and darkness are abstract as well as literal: 
we have the literal “ deep Tract of Hell” (28) , numerous uses 
of “ Deep ” as a synonym for the place; “ the dusky Air” (226) , 
and so on. In the abstract, though, we have “ deep despare ” 
(126); “dark designs” (213) and “dark idolatries” (456), 
etc. The references in Book II are even more frequent. Satan’s 
first cry to Beelzebub is not of pain but of the misery of being 
fallen and dimmed: 





If thou beest he; But O how fall’n! how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy Realms of Light 
Cloth’d with transcendent brightness didst outshine 
Myriads though bright: 
lk a into what Pit thou seest 
From what highth fall’n (84). 


*“ Paradise Lost” and Its Critics (Cambridge, 1947), p. 93. 
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Editors cite “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning!” (Jsaiah, xiv.12), and “ quantum mutatus 
ab illo Hectore ” (Aen., II. 274-5); but Milton is expressing a 
Renaissance feeling and Satan’s lines are more usefully com- 
pared with Bosola’s cry at the end of the Duchess of Malfi: 


Oh this gloomy world, 
In what a shadow, or deepe pit of darknesse, 
Doth (womanish and feareful) mankind live (V. v. 124). 


This is a 17th Century, not a medieval Hell; it is hierarchic, at 
the bottom of the cosmos; and it is intellectual, an inner Hell. 
Professor Grant McColley, in an article on the traditions behind 
Paradise Lost as a whole, shows that the conception of an inner 
hell was conventional (as it must be in a Christian culture) and 
cites many non-literary references.’ But not only theologians 
saw hell in the heart: Burton, discussing the very emotions 
which caused Satan’s ruin—“* Emulation, Hatred, Faction, De- 
sire of revenge ’—as causes of melancholy, remarks, 

But being that we are so peevish and perverse, insolent and proud, 
so factious and expeditious, so malicious and envious, we do 
invicem angariare, maul and vex one another, torture, disquiet, and 
precipitate ourselves into that gulf of woes and cares, aggravate our 
misery and melancholy, heap upon us hell and eternal damnation 
(1. ii. 8. VITD). 

This is the Hell within Satan and his fellows; the physical 
scenery of their abode is subsidiary to it, for Satan complains in 


Book IV that 


Which way I flie is Hell; my self am Hell; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatning to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n (75). 


It is the Hell suffered by Adam in Paradise: 


O conscience, into what Abyss of fears 
And horrors hast thou driv’n me; out of which 
I find no way, from deep to deeper plung’d (X. 842). 


Hell is not in this poem just a scene, but a state of being which 


*“ Paradise Lost”, Harvard Theological Review, XXXTII (1939), p. 206. Con- 
versely, “the kingdom of God is within you” (Luke, xvii. 21). 
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overtakes different characters wherever they are all through the 
story. These speeches of Satan’s and Adam’s are dramatic, it 
will be noted, and since the stage hell-mouth went out of 
fashion, the inner hell had been useful to dramatists because 
of its ubiquity. Satan is echoing Marlowe’s Mephistophilis, 
who expounds the doctrine more clearly than any of the * com- 
mon expositors ”: hell, he says, is “ Vnder the heauens,” 


Within the bowels of these elements, 
Where we are tortur’d and remain for euer. 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 
In one selfe place, for where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, must we euer be.® 


This is the fixity that Professor Waldock wants; Milton pro- 
vides it not so much in Book I as in Book II and later in the 
poem, wherever the fallen are. Mephistophilis also reconciles 
physical with mental torment—the damned are their own 
torture-chambers. Milton perhaps fails to make this synthesis: 
describing the mental nature of Hell, his verse is supple— 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all (65). 


But he returns at once to the physical horrors: 


but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery Deluge, fed 
With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d. 


Even these torments might be read as symbols of internal 
misery; but the strain in the verse and its rather more casual 
manner suggest that Milton is irritated at having to support 
the more sophisticated and Christian notion of an inner hell 
with the classico-medieval flames and sulphur. His epic form 
sets the problem, for the inner hell is a personal affair, best 


suited to drama or lyric;°® and if there is a fault in Milton’s 


* Faustus, [Works ed. T. Brooke (Oxford, 1910)] 1. 551. Cf. God in P. L., “ Bound- 
less the Deep, because I am who fill Infinitude, nor vacuous the space Though I 
uncircumscrib’d my selfe retire” (VII. 168). 

“As in Fulke Greville’s sonnet, “ Downe in the depth of mine iniquity,” No. 
xcix in Caelica (London, 1633). Greville’s hell is a deprivation of grace ‘ Where 
each sinne feels her owne deformity.” 
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, Hell it is the unnecessary flames and smoke, which tend to 
obliterate the emotional torture. But when we come to examine 
the description, we find there is a good deal less physical torture 
2 than we may have assumed. In Book I the nature of Hell is not 
’ indicated chiefly by direct description—that is limited to a few 
: lines, about “ Regions of sorrow ” as well as floods of fire— 
or even by the ambiguous motifs of depth and darkness, but 
mainly by imagery; and the effect of the imagery is entirely 
emotional and moral, though its materials are physical. 

The landscape of Hell is barely described in Book I, but its 
features are obvious—lake of fire, burning shore, volcanic ore- 
bearing hill, devil-made palace. The lake spurts flame that is 
liquid (229) and gaseous (77); then we move to the shore, 


oe ry 


if it were Land that ever burn’d 
S With solid, as the Lake with liquid fire (228). 


Here, the discomfort is less and there is more freedom of action. 
But the change is not deceitful; Satan lay “ Chain’d on the 
burning Lake,” 
nor ever thence 
Had ris’n or heav’d his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs (210). 


so that he would destroy himself and make occasion for God’s 
grace towards man. We may not agree with the theory of 
felix culpa,’® but this change in the devil’s circumstances is 
doctrinal, not just dramatically convenient. After the change, 
there is little torture in Book I—only pain arising from the 
devils’ own actions, such as walking on the hot soil. Hell is 
now entirely personal and self-inflicted—but still everlasting 
and unavoidable: 


Fau. How comes it then that thou art out of hel? 
Me. Why this is hel, nor am I out of it: 
Thinkst thou that I who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal ioyes of heauen, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hels, 
In being depriv’d of euerlasting blisse? 
(Faustus, 311) . 


i 


See Arthur O. Lovejoy, “ Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall,” 
ELH, 1V (i937), 161-79, repr. in his Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore and 
London, 1948), 277-95. 
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This negative nature of Hell is clear from the start.'' Having 
flung Satan into “ Adamantine Chains and penal Fire,” Milton 
remarks 
But his doom 
Reserv’d him to more wrath; for now the pain 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him (53). 


And it is typical of the heart’s hell that the devils do not so 
much bemoan their agonies as try to spread them to others. 
Satan does not leave Hell because it hurts him; indeed, the 
further away he gets, the more wretched he feels,’* while the 
devils waiting for his return strive, in Book II, in vain to 
accomplish anything worthwhile or to forget their tormented 
condition. 

From now on, Hell is solid and “ vaulted” with solid fire 
(298). We could take this aspect of the change as representing 
the hardening of sin’s first wild horror into a steadier and more 
habitual mood of vengeful hate; but it is a practice of Milton’s 
to solidify the naturally fluid,’* and here it makes possible and 
reasonable the building of Pandemonium. 

The only full description in Book I of any part of Hell is 
of the ore-bearing mountain from which the materials for the 
palace are dug: its “ griesly top ” 

Belch’d fire and rowling smoak; the rest entire 
Shon with a glossie scurff, undoubted sign 


That in his womb was hid metallic Ore, 
The work of Sulphur (670). 


This continues the volcanic image for “the burning Marle ” 
which 
appear’d in Hue, as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a Hill 





** Cf. Francesca in the Inferno, “‘Nessum maggior dolore che ricordarsi del 
tempo felice nella miseria’” (vy. 121). 

'? Conversely, “ Angels, though on earth employd they bee, Are still in heav’n” 
(Donne, “ Eclogue, 1614,” 1. 70). But Paradise differs from Heaven and Hell in 
being mutable: you can’t take it with you. The place and its inhabitants depend 
on each other for their paradisal natures (I owe this latter observation to a 
pupil, Mr. Alan Patillo, M.A., of Aberdeen University and Magadalene College, 
Cambridge) . 

** See G. Wilson Knight, “The Frozen Labyrinth: An Essay on Milton” in 
The Burning Oracle (O.U.P., 1939), passim. 
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Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 

Of thundring 4tna, whose combustible 
And fewel’d entrails thence conceiving Fire, 
Sublim’d with Mineral fury, aid the Winds, 
And leave a singed bottom all involv’d 
With stench and smoak (230). 


Description and simile both convey an impression of foul 
organic disorder and eruption. The source is Virgil (Aen., 
111.575) but the details belong to a series running through 
Milton’s own poem. Several other images include the obvious 
correlatives to Hell, of frightful natural phenomena—Orion’s 
storm (305), the eclipse (596), a deluge (354, ete.), a falling 
star (745) and numerous lesser catastrophes such as_ whirl- 
winds, hail, cataracts, etc. These indispensable adjuncts to a 
physical Hell are not themselves entirely physical, for they 
work both ways. Eclipses are not merely gloomy, but also 
ominous; storms are conventional images for distress in man’s 
microcosm as well as in the atmosphere—as with Lear, and: 





They sate them down to weep, nor onely Tears 
Raind at thir Eyes, but high Winds worse Within 
Began to rise, high Passions, Anger, Hate (IX. 1121) ."4 


To see the physical adjuncts of Hell as merely physical is to 
overlook the advantage of conventional imagery. Even the 
flames are not entirely physical; they partake of the conven- 
tional fire-emotion image running through the first two books. 
On one hand we have * Our prison strong, this huge convex of 
Fire, Outrageous to devour” (II. 435) and “ fierce Phlegeton 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage” (580); on the 
other “ Satan with thoughts inflam’d of highest design” (630) 
and Death “ inflam’d with lust” (II. 791). 

But the volcanoes go further than this: they share their 
stress on the organic with several other passages in the book, 
to form a definite motif. We have the womb of the metallic 
hill, the entrails of Etna, the “frozen loyns” of the North 
(351) and the bowels of Mother Earth in the mining simile at 
687. These too are conventional, but taken together they 
impress us with the organic, recalling the predominant imagery 


‘* After the Fall much of the “matter of Hell” is transferred to Earth. See 
discussions below on sexuality and science. 
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of Milton’s polemical prose.’® It is probably connected with 
the sexual motif, which begins with the Spirit brooding on the 
waters and is repeated in the images of the North, the teeming 
hill and the fire-conceiving voleano. It appears throughout 
the catalogue of devils—naturally, but Milton chose his own 
devils and it is remarkable how the lines which celebrate their 
sexual outrages stand out from the general context with a lively 
flexibility: 
Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 

The Syrian Damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous dittyes all a Summers day, 

While smooth Adonis from his native Rock 

Ran purple to the Sea (446). 


There is a suggestion of yearning sympathy for Thammuz 
and his maidens, quite different from Milton’s attitude in 
Eikonoklastes: 

let them now mourn for him as for Thammuz, them who howl in 
their pulpits, and by their howling declare themselves right wolves, 
remember and consider in the midst of their hideous faces, when 
they do not only cut their flesh for him like those rueful priests 
whom Elijah mocked .. . (i. 330). 


Newton compares this section of the catalogue with the “ ditties 
highly penn’d, Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower ” in 
1 Henry IV, I11.i.207; but the more useful comparisons are 
with Milton’s own other uses of “all a Summers day ” in the 
Mulciber passage (740), and of “ ditties” in Book XI. Dr. 
Leavis ** has made an acute analysis of the difference between 
the Mulciber and ditties sort of verse, and the ‘ Miltonic 
average ”; he prefers the more flexible kind, but I am not sure 
that the preference can be established absolutely, without too 
close reference to a different sort of poetry—such as Shake- 
speare’s—and to the reader’s personal temperament. He 
regards these passages as “ smuggled-in . . . imaginative indul- 
gence” (p. 64), but this is not a complete explanation of their 


*® Organic imagery is not used in Heaven, but it is present in Paradise. In the 
prose, reformation is constantly seen as the cure for ecclesiastical and_ political 
disease; especially in Of Ref., formalism is imaged in organic eruptions such as 
vomit and scabs. 

‘® Revaluation (London, 1936), pp. 62-3. 
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presence in Paradise Lost. The other ditties passage may be 
more helpful: 
when from the Tents behold 
A Beavie of fair Women, richly gay 
In Gems and Wanton dress; to the Harp they sung 
Soft amorous Ditties, and in dance came on (XI. 580). 


and so they seduced the “ Sons of God.” Adam is delighted at 
this vision, as we are; probably Milton was too. But it remains 
evil because of its peculiar glamour, and in contrast to the 
solid, slow-moving nakedness of Eve. Like these women in 
Book XI, the Syrian damsels are certainly attractive, but they 
belong to the palais, not to Paradise; their charm, in the context 
of Paradise Lost, is not so much sexual as sexy. They are 
probably intended partly to relieve the tedium of a catalogue 
and the harshness of Hell generally; but Professor Douglas Bush 
suggests that they are also used to mark 


the contrast between the sensuous levity of popular paganism and 
the passion for righteousness which inspired the Hebrew prophets."* 


Yet we must admit that the lines about Thammuz are not 
merely sensuous; they are civilised—while Elijah, in the subse- 
quent lines, is almost barbarous. More will have to be said 
below on this problem of the devils’ charms, but it is enough 
here to note that sensuality need not be tender: the Syrian 
maidens are followed by Dagon who, 
when the Captive Ark 
Maim’d his brute Image, head and hands lopt off 


In his own Temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat, and sham’d his Worshippers: 


The sexual element, in the perverted form of brutal sadism, 
remains. But the sexual motif is most obvious in a series of 
phallic emblems, such as “the potent Rod” of Moses (338) 
and the banner of Azazel, 
a Cherube Tall: 

Who forthwith from the glittering Staff unfurld 

Th’ Imperial Ensign, which full high advanc’t 

Shon like a Meteor streaming to the Wind 


* 2 6 


‘7 Paradise Lost” in Our Time (Ithaca, N. Y., 1945), p. 113. 
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Ten thousand Banners rise into the Air introduc 
With Orient Colours waving; with them rose of Hell i 
A Forrest huge of Spears: The 1: 


crous;: S 


Anon they move : : 
intellige 


In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of Flutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel (534). 


Whether or not Azazel, his banner, the forest of spears, can be 
regarded as specifically phallic, they do—despite the Syrian 
softness of the music—constitute a motif of elevation, lifting 
up, which is made explicit in “ highth of noblest temper” The 
forest of spears, for instance, is conventional, but again the 


Siti : : : : But pul 
convention forms part of a series—the Norwegian pines and 


naar ‘ . don’t h 
admiral’s mast (293), and the devils themselves like “ Forrest ae 
i a ee a ‘ : Princip! 
Oaks, or Mountain Pines (613), where Satan’s towering scien 


stature is reflected in a different image.'* Later, the devils again 


ost A want, n 
lift their weapons: 


out-flew a chess 
Millions of Flaming swords, drawn from the thighs will hay 
Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumin’d hell: highly they rag’d 

Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arm’s 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav’n (663 
This is 1 


Here the meaning of the height motif is explained: like the he Bie 
depth and darkness, it has emotional as well as physical refer- powder 
ence. With their swords they are trying to lighten their dark- (XT. 56 


ness and pull themselves up out of Hell; their attempt is 
pathetic, for “highly they rag’d *»—* Against the Highest ”: 
the slight pause at the end of the line once again brings scorn 
and surprise into the next. It is then, having raised their hearts eels 
with music and their swords in exultation, that the devils build hea oe 
Pandemonium; and this temple, another traditional feature of I Milto 
Hell,’ is the final example in Book I of the devils’ pitiable 
attempts to better themselves. We may consider it here as an 


that in 
demoni 
chances 


about it 

ness—* 

’ may be: 
** Miss Bodkin sees the tower and oaks enhancing “the daemonic power of - 

the superhuman leader and his troops . .. by association with” objects “ which 

bear the marks of the elements’ fury” (pp. 237-8). 

1? See McColley. op. cit., p. 191, n. 40. 
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introduction to the portrayal of the devils, for the topography 
of Hell is designed chiefly to suggest the nature of its inhabitants. 

The labour involved in building Pandemonium is itself ludi- 
crous: so clever, so human, so industrious—the devils appear as 
intelligent apes. Milton preaches about it: 


Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hell: that soyle may best 
Deserve the pretious bane. And here let those 
Who boast in mortal things, and wondring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian Kings, 
Learn how thir greatest Monuments of Fame, 
And Strength and Art are easily outdone 
By Spirits reprobate (690). 


But pure spirits, he implies, don’t bother. In Heaven they 
don’t have to, all their needs are fulfilled by the Creative 
Principle itself. In Paradise, “not nice Art ... but Nature 
boon ” (IV. 241) provides everything that Adam and Eve can 
want, not merely raw materials but shady roofs, a mosaic floor 
to their bower, and so on.” It is only after the Fall that Adam 
will have to use Nature, to canalise the sun, 


how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter sere foment, 
Or by collision of two bodies grinde 
The Air attrite to Fire (X. 1070). 


This is the sort of language used also for Satan when, discovered 
by Ithuriel at the ear of Eve, he starts up like ignited gun- 
powder (IV.814); and the scientific exploits of Tubal Cain 
(XI. 560 ff.) are described in a passage practically the same as 
that in Book I where the devils mould the materials for Pan- 
demonium. Milton respected science, but saw very clearly the 
chances of its abuse; technological imagery follows the powers 
of evil all through the poem. It is in terms of the whole poem 
that each detail in it must be considered. But already in Book 
I Milton’s attitude to Pandemonium is definite: he preaches 
about it at just the right level of curt and condescending weari- 
ness—‘‘ Let none admire that riches grow in Hell; that soyle 
may best Deserve the pretious bane.” He is in control of the 


*°T discuss this further in an essay on “ Milton’s Paradise.” in MP, LI (1954). 
160-76. 
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devils’ wonderful creation, watching them at work; and from 
now on they behave in silly ways: “The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter’d,” for instance, like a queue of gaping rustics 
flowing into Madame Tussaud’s (730); we ought not to follow 
them. Even the elaborate similes for Pandemonium are derisory: 


Anon out of the earth a Fabrick huge 

Rose like an Exhalation, with the sound 

Of Dulcet Symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a Temple, where Pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With Golden Architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or Freeze, with bossy Sculptures grav’n, 
The Roof was fretted Gold. Not Babilon, 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

Equal’d in all thir glories, to inshrine 

Belus or Serapis thir Gods, or seat 

Thir kings, when A’/gypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxurie. (710). 





The palace rises like the machinery of a masque—artificial, 
temporary, illusory. “ Exhalation,” though often used in this 
way, suggests that the building is insubstantial, elusive, mysti- 
fying, a veil for the ugly discomforts of Hell. Then the oriental 
similes; their form is “ Babylon, ete., less magnificent than 
Pandemonium ”; but their effect is to make it a primitive, over- 
decorated, vulgar palace, the home of cruel and heathen despot- 
ism. The Renaissance explorers were not altogether naive: 
Sandys called the pyramids “ barbarous monuments of prodi- 
gality and vain-glory ”; ** Milton has already referred to them, 
and twice to the Tower of Babel. Nor of course did he always 
approve of “ temples ” himself so much as in “ I] Penseroso ”: 
Now I appeal to all wise men, what an excessive waste of treasure 
hath been within these few years in this land, not in the expedient, 
but in the idolatrous erection of temples beautified exquisitely to 
outvie the papists, the costly and dear-bought scandals and snares 


of images, pictures, rich copes, gorgeous altar-cloths (Of Ref.. 
ii. 402) . 


Pandemonium is a monument to the devils’ folly and barbarity; 


the most conclusive evidence of this comes again from Sandys. 


*" George Sandys, A Relation of a Journey ... in Italy and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean (London, 1615, etc.; 1621 ed.), p. 132. 
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2 


2 


In her article on “ Milton’s Hell and the Phlegraean Fields,” 
Miss Nicolson has shown that Milton probably had in mind 
as a model for his Hell the Forum Vulcani outside Naples, as 
described by Sandys. There stand also the ruins of an ampi- 
theatre, which “doe yet affirme that prodigalities and luxury 
are no new crimes, and that we but re-do old vices ” (p. 362) . 
Yet many readers ** still mistake Pandemonium for another 
smuggled-in sympathy of Milton’s. The misunderstanding goes 
back to Addison,** and Voltaire felt the same, though he came 
nearer the point: 


That Seat built for the Parliament of the Devils, seems very pre- 
posterous .. . The Poet seems to delight in building his Pandae- 
monium in Doric Order with Freeze and Cornice, and a Roof of 
Gold. Such a contrivance savours more of the wild Fancy of our 
Father le Moine then of the serious spirit of Milton.” 


Yet apart from the oriental imagery, which took full effect only 
in the 17th Century, there is for all time the casual syntax of 
“The Roof was fretted Gold,” thrown in with the ironic tone 
of one describing an absurdly elaborate feast; it is like the irony 
so skilfully used in a present-day advertisement—* And all the 
steelwork is by Sankey Sheldon, of course.” Of course the roof 
was fretted gold: it belongs to the “ gay Religions full of Pomp 
and Gold ” in the catalogue (372) , and to the foreman 


Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell 

From heav’n, for ev’n in heav’n his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heav’ns pavement, trod’n Gold, 

Then aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In vision beatific (679). 

*? University of Toronto Quarterly, VII (1937-8), 277-95. 

*° Such as Mr. Knight, op. cit., p. 108. But I find Prof. Bush has compared the 
description of Pandemonium with “The Chair she sat in” passage in The Waste 
Land: “Here, as elsewhere, Milton links Satan and his host with the barbarous 
and mighty empires of the heathen orient, empires which are the very synonym of 
human pride long since overthrown, as such things must always be” (op. cit., p. 
100). 

“4 Spectator, No. 297. But he objects only to the technical terms as indecorous, 
saying in No. 303 that “ the description of the Pandaemonium ” is “ full of beauties.” 

*° An Essay ... upon the Epick Poetry of the European Nations . . . (London, 
1727), repr. by Florence D. White, Voltaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry: A Study and 
an Editior. (Albany, N. Y., 1915), p. 137 (pp. 113-4 of 1797 ed.). The later French 
version is less interesting on this point. 
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Even “ the serious spirit of Milton ” could be ironical, and show 
us what the devils were like by playing on our own devilish bad 
taste. A few lines later, he makes quite clear what he means: 
Th’ ascending pile 

Stood fixt her stately highth, and strait the dores 

Op’ning thir brazen foulds discover wide 

Within, her ample spaces, o’re the smooth 

And level pavement: from the arched roof 

Pendant by suttle Magic many a row 

Of Starry Lamps and blazing Cressets fed 

With Naphtha and Asphaltus yielded light 

As from a sky (722). 


Dr. Rajan has remarked, “ Surely it is no accident that the roof 
of Pandemonium is made of the same material as the pavement 
of Heaven.” *° It goes further than that: Pandemonium rises 
as the devils would like to rise; it provides artificial light and 
loftiness in the deep dark pit of Hell—again we have that pity- 
ing first phrase of a line, “ As from a sky.” The “ smooth and 
level pavement ” is a pleasant change from “ the burnt soyle ” 
(562) ; the “ ample spaces ” help the devils to forget that Hell 
is a dungeon—these brass doors open as those of Hell do not. 
This arched roof is not “ vaulted with fire” but hung with 
lamps that imitate the stars Hell lacks. 

Thus in the features of Hell we have a number of indications 
that the devils, if not Satan himself, are characters to be greeted 
with derision, even pity. They are not described directly at all, 
and in this they differ from Satan and the peers; from whom 
they are also distinguished by a gulf of rank. When Satan 
returns to Hell in Book X he appears disguised as a “ plebeian 
Angel militant Of lowest order” (442); the mass of devils are 
mere cannon-fodder, and when Satan calls them off the lake, 


They heard, and were abasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse, and bestir themselves ere well awake (331). 
The ikon * is curiously congruent with its subject, but it fixes 
°° Paradise Lost” and the 17 Century Reader (London, 1947), p. 47. 
*7T use ikon for the figurative element (Dr. Richards’ corresponding vehicle 
seems clumsy), subject for the thing in the poem, quality for the point(s) of 
likeness that link them. I am supported by Mr. R. A. Brower, who uses subject 
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the status of the devils. This is stressed in the same way 
towards the end of the book when some of them act as “ Pioners 
with Spade and Pickaxe arm’d ”; no angel ever handles a spade, 
and the use of this classically low word suggests that Milton 
puts the devils beyond the pale of decorum.” 

From the first they are helpless, led. Satan sees them, 


His Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans’t 

Thick as Autumnal Leaves that strow the Brooks 

In Vallambrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 

High overarch’t imbowr; or scatter’d sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce Winds Orion arm’d 

Hath vext the Red-Sea Coast, whose waves orethrew 

Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursu’d 

The Sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating Carkases 

And broken Chariot Wheels, so thick bestrown 

Abject and lost lay these, covering the Flood, 

Under amazement of their hideous change. (301). 
Perhaps Milton’s greatest simile.*® It refers ostensibly to the 
number and huddled compactness of the devils: “Thick as 

. . So thick bestrown ”; and to their horizontal position: “ who 
lay ...strow... bestrown ... lay these.” But the ikons are 
so exactly correspondent to the subject at so many points, that 
many other qualities of the devils are described incidentally. 
Once shining on high like sunny leaves, they have been blown 
now to watery depths; “ th’ Etrurian shades high overarch’t ” 
correspond exactly to Hell’s vault of fire; that they “ imbowr ” 
is bitter. The tone of this first simile is sad—the grandeur of 
“Angel Forms” is reduced to autumnal dessication. The 
scattered sedge demeans the devils further and introduces the 
hosts of Pharaoh by means of a highly serious pun on Red Sea 
(the sedge was thought by some to make it red) ; this playing 
upon the colour of the lake of fire is no funnier than the men- 


and icon in his helpful discussion of the study of imagery in The Fields of Light: 
an experiment in critical reading (New York, 1951; London, 1952), p. 43. 

*8 The word is used again in a military context in P.R., III.331; but there are 
several “low” words in P.R. 

*° Mr. Peter analyses this simile in his article cited in n. 5, but he does not take 
it far enough: admitting the technical excellence, he fails to consider the meaning 
of the passage. 
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tion of Vallombrosa, the Valley of the Shadow. Then, without 
any formal grammatical connection, the devils are compared to 
the Memphian chivalry in “ their perfidious hatred ” towards 
the Children of Israel: this section looks back at their dis- 
loyalty to the Son and forward to their attack on Man; and 
here the tone changes from pitiful to furious, the verse exulting 
in the devils’ despicable defeat—* their floating Carkases.” 
Finally, with “ abject’ Milton sums up the position of the 
devils, physically fallen, thrown down, and emotionally down- 
cast; made, like the leaves, inert and useless by “ their hideous 
change.” And at once we are returned from this excursion from 
contemporary Italy and ancient Egypt to Hell by the plain 
statement, ‘“ He call’d so loud .. .” 

The emphasis on their posture recurs when the devils rise, 
fly, hover and alight on the banks of the lake; when the pioneers 
open the mine, and in the last lines of the book when the masses 
swarm in the public hall of Pandemonium. Once risen, the 
devils are very active; their mobility contrasts with their first 
stunned lethargy, and also with the deliberate stances of Satan, 
the dignified movements of Adam and Eve, the graceful gliding 
of the angels and the awful immobility of God. Even the peers 
“haste” at Satan’s bidding, and after the catalogue we are 
told that ‘“ All these and more came flocking” (522), where 
the verb refers back to all the “ bleating Gods ” of Egypt (489) 
and forward (in the poem) to their expulsion from Heaven “ as 
a Heard of Goats or timerous flock together throngd ” (VI. 856). 

The devils do what they are told; we know their nature 
only from the imagery applied to them. When they rise from 
the lake their actions are described in three similes: they jump 
up like sleeping sentries; then they fly, numberless as “ a pitchy 
cloud Of Locusts, warping on the Eastern Wind ” (340). This 
simile is concerned less with their number than their move- 
ment—a heaving, shifting flying in close formation—and their 
character; the devils are locusts, utter enemies to man, hor- 
rifyingly and insensately destructive, as the travellers had often 
described them and as Milton himself had imagined them in 
Of Reformation: 





O let them not bring about their damned designs, that stand now 
at the entrance to the bottomless pit, expecting the watchword to 
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open and let out those dreadful locusts and scorpions, to reinvolve 
us in that pitchy cloud of infernal darkness (ii. 417). 


The darkness motif continues: the devils not only live in the 
dark, they make it as well. We have also a repetition of the 
oriental motif, and the locusts darkening “the Realm of im- 
pious Pharaoh ” recalls the mutinous anti-royalism of the fallen 
angels, even though applied to an impious king; similarly Satan 
looking like an eclipse “ with fear of change Perplexes Mon- 
archs ” (598); and the catalogue of peers includes the usurping 
Titans (510). 

In the third simile, ostensibly describing the number of the 
devils as they alight, there is a comparison with the barbarians 
who “ Came like a Deluge on the South” (254) to destroy the 
Roman Empire. Here again we have the destructive, rebellious 
and anti-imperial attitude of the devils; and it is typical of 
Milton that even the detail of the direction of the barbarian 
invasions should apply to the devils, who formed their army in 
the north of Heaven.* 

The number of the devils is the quality most often referred 
to, literally and in imagery; the same is true of the angels, but 
whereas half the ikons used for the angels are astronomical, the 
devils have applied to them a great variety of ikons. This eclec- 
ticism makes the devils strange and weird, and is connected 
with the contemporaneity of the references in Hell, compared 
for instance with the classicism of Paradise: Hell is of this 
world, and for all time. But within the variety, two main series 
of images are used for the devils, the oriental and the chivalric. 
As we have seen, the oriental—the “ fiery Couch ” (377), Baby- 
lon and Cairo, Satan their great Sultan, ete —would in the 17th 
Century suggest an oxymoronic barbarity of civilisation—silk 
and sherbert plus despotism and inhumanity. This motif is 
clearly important because it is continued in Book X when the 
peers rise “ from thir dark Divan ” to greet the returning Satan 
(457 

These oriental references are obvious, and acceptable; the 
chivalric are harder to assess. They are connected stylistically 


*° Richard Barckley noted, “ There hath bene an old saying, that all euils rise 
out of the North,” in The Felicitie of Man (London, 1598), p. 327. He is discussing 
“ vaine imitation of other countries fashions,’ and further indicates what the orient 
meant to the Renaissance. 
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with the Syrian damsels, but are certainly not all cases of the 
smuggling-in of forbidden fruit; some of them are of deliberate 
local value. For instance, Bentley *' objected to the “ Mem- 
phian Chivalrie ” in the Red Sea simile, because chivalry does 
not agree with chariot-wheels, nor does it strictly mean cavalry. 
Now Milton knew too much about history and warfare to make 
a mistake like this: his reference must be deliberate, and its 
purpose surely to establish the devils—and evil—as real by 
linking them with the known and accepted, the old and new, 
with the characters and scenes of world history; in that simile 
the chivalry mixes easily with 17th Century Italy, Orion, 
ancient Egypt, the book of Exodus and natural history. 

But there are stronger chivalric references; the imperial 
ensign of Azazel (534); the “ thronging Helms... and serried 
Shields in thick array” (547), though these and the subse- 
quent march-past may refer to classical rather than medieval 
armies; there is the roll of crusading battlefields at 580, together 
with Arthur himself, the doyen of chivalry; the main hall of 
Pandemonium is like lists, 

where Champions bold 
Wont ride in arm’d, and at the Soldans chair 
Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat or career with Lance (763). 


And in Book II the devils organise military games, as when 


Armies rush 
To Battel in the Clouds, before each Van 
Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch thir spears (534). 


Chivalric imagery is clearly important in Hell; but in what 
way? Mr. Malcolm M. Ross suggests that, in conflict with 
Milton’s avowed anti-royalism and the jibes at romance and 
might-is-right in both epics, there is in Paradise Lost a recurring 
stress on regal splendour and power, including chivalric refer- 
ences even in Heaven; “ what is even more disturbing, Hell is 
chivalric . . . The allusion to British fable is meant to conjure 
up positive visions of grandeur.” ** Mr. Ross’s thesis is suspect, 
because he is one of those who see in the description of Pande- 
31 Bd. Paradise Lost (London, 1732). 


*2 Milton’s Royalism: A Study of the Conflict of Symbol and Idea in the Poems 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1943), p. 118. 
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monium “ Milton’s insensate desire for symbols of splendor and 
power” which “ quite obliterated conscious intellectual dis- 
tinctions ” (p. 104). Even if Milton’s personal feelings were 
relevant here, I think that he is making a fool of Mr. Ross— 
and of us all—over Pandemonium; he may be doing the same 
with his chivalric imagery. 

It is true that Milton gloried in power; but power that would 
destroy evil. This is the attitude of a Hebrew prophet, and 
there is some conflict between the Old Testament of Book VI 
and the New of, for instance, Michael’s sermon in Book XI: 

For in those dayes Might onely shall be admir’d, 
And Valour and Heroic Vertu call’d; 

To overcome in Battel, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 

Of human Glorie, and for Glorie done 

Of triumph, to be styl’d great Conquerors, 

Patrons of Mankind, Gods, and Sons of Gods, 
Destroyers rightlier call’d and Plagues of men (685). 


This passage does not really conflict with the chivalry of Hell, 
though; it rather suggests its function. The last line describes 
human heroes in exactly the same terms as the devils have 
been described—plagues: locusts, barbarians, mercenaries of an 
oriental despot. It is Satan and the devils, not God, who are 
essentially political and military powers.** 

The presence of chivalry in Hell can be explained in several 
ways. Firstly, the Invocation to Book IX suggests that so far 
Milton had been writing a fairly conventional military-pastoral 
epic; after that, he must change his notes to tragic and deal 
with things from a specifically religious point of view. Secondly, 
“romantic” verse may have been easier to write; certainly 
some of the chivalric passages are distinguished for their flexi- 
bility. We sometimes forget that in writing a successful re- 
ligious epic in wholly Biblical terms but in classical form, 
Milton was doing something which many poets before and after 
him failed to do. His chivalric references are nothing beside the 
completely chivalric conventions of Tasso and Spenser, for 


°3 The Son’s chariot, straight out of Ezekiel, is a mystical vehicle, and there is a 
hint that the Son defeats the apostates by the “ terror” of his countenance as much 
as by force of arms. 
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instance, to say nothing of the Fletchers; while Cowley and 
Blackmore, though classical in form, fail to make their biblical 
epics convincing. Not only the shape and materials and the 
verse-form of Paradise Lost were unique; so was the very tone. 
Possibly Milton could not always sustain his lofty solemnity, 
and occasionally slipped back into the easier softness of “ all 
a Summers day ” and “ Pric forth the Aerie Knights ”—a soft- 
ness he had mastered in his early poetry (many stanzas of the 
Nativity Ode are relevant for comparison with Book I). 
These explanations however do not excuse incongruity, and 
they do indicate a conflict—but a conflict confined to technique 
rather than between Mr. Ross’s “symbol and idea.” But a 
third explanation is possible: that the chivalric references, like 
Pandemonium, are parodies, intended to bring out our own 
romantic feelings and so, on reflection, drive deeper home the 
point about the devils—that their glory lies in fruitless military 
prowess. Milton communicates the charm of “ amorous dit- 
tyes’ and the impressiveness of “ imbodied force ”; perhaps, 
being like us a human being, he enjoyed them. But he saw the 
danger in their enjoyment, and was not prepared to relax his 
moral standards for the sake of poetical. He sees these things 
as temptations—as they actually are in Paradise Regained: 








Fairy Damsels met in Forest wide 
By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas, or Pellenore (11. 359). 


The fairest of her Sex Angelica 

His daughter, sought by many Prowest Knights, 
Both Paynim, and the Peers of Charlemane. 

Such and so numerous was thir Chivalrie (IIT. 341). 


Charlemagne is treated more grandiosely in Book TI: 


what resounds 
In Fable or Romance of Uthers Son 
Begrit with British and Armoric Knights; 
And all who since, Baptiz’d or Infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Tresbisond, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his Peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia (579). 
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Of a similar passage in Book XI, Mr. Eliot has said, 


, 


I can enjoy the roll of [“ Cambalu, seat of Cathain Can,” etc.] and 
the rest of it, but I feel that this is not serious poetry, not poetry 
fully occupied about its business, but rather a solemn game."* 
That Milton should at that point have played a solemn game 
with all the kingdoms of the world is not improbable—it is in 
fact the point of the catalogue; and I suggest the same is true 
of the romantic catalogue of Book I, as it must be of those in 
Paradise Regained. The technical skill is great; but it is a 
heresy to suppose that a poet’s sympathies are necessarily with 
what he describes best: the material he is dealing with may be 
unusually tractable, for instance; and in any case it is not 
Milton’s feeling but ours that matter here. The technical skill 
lies in the setting of a trap. 

We may not realise it when we have fallen in: for the 
Arthurian and crusading passage is part of a hundred lines, 
starting at the end of the catalogue (520), in which the devils 
are glorified by Azazel’s banner, the music of the pipes, the 
march past, the references to Phlegra, Thebes and Ilium, the 
romantic section, and finally the simile of the thunderstruck 
trees (612) and Satan’s tears, where he and the devils are 
momentarily ennobled by their outgoing emotions. Yet the 
glorification of the devils is limited to one kind of glory—the 
military; and in the last two lines of the proper names passage 
we can hear what Milton is doing with all these magnificent 
but one-track references—“ when Charlemain with all his Peer- 
age fell By Fontarabbia.” These ancient conflicts—most of 
all, perhaps, the Crusades—achieved nothing. 

It is true, of course, that Milton is here rehearsing the stories 
he might have told, and that sometimes perhaps he looks back 
with regret at his unattempted epic on Arthur—an epic which 
would have been so much easier to write and so much more 
entertaining to read. But that is only incidental; Milton knew 
as well as his successor that “ this is not serious poetry . . . 
but rather a solemn game”; he says so in the Invocation to 
Book IX. But it is a game where the joke is on the devils, and 
on us if we swallow the romantic bait. 

Chivalric imagery is restricted almost entirely to the devils. 








34“ A Note on the Verse of John Milton,” E & S, XXI (1935), 38-9. 
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Satan is imaged in sun and stars, comets, ships at sea, clouds 
and thunder; Adam and Eve, if at all, in the classics; God in 
various effects of light (the chivalric references in Heaven that 
Mr. Ross objects to are very slight and entirely conventional) .*° 
Thus the devils appear as purely military, feudal characters; 
their only virtue is the Stoic’s, of endurance. This is the virtue 
stressed at their highest moment, when they march past Satan 
“In perfect Phalanx,” 
and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 


Thus they 
Breathing united force with fixed thought 
Mov’d on in silence to soft Pipes that charm’d 
Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle (549). 


Under such conditions, discipline is essential; but when they 
sink their “ Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain ” 
(558) the devils must also drown their individuality in the 
comforting sea of mass movement, swayed to mass emotion by 
the hypnosis of massed bands.”” It is appropriate that Satan’s 
tears are of the sort we weep at an impressive parade. He weeps 
because he sees 
yet faithful how they stood, 

Thir Glory witherd. As when Heavens Fire 

Hath scath’d the Forrest Oaks, or Mountain Pines, 

With singed top their stately growth though bare 

Stands on the blasted Heath. (612). 


A noble moment; but what sort of nobility is it? The devils 
are faithful—to an infidel; they stand unmoved—like insensate 
trees; they are stately—but barren. The Stoicism which natu- 
rally rules in Hell had been laughed at by Comus (706), and 
in Paradise Regained it is scorned by Christ: 


The Stoic last in Philosophie pride, 
By him call’d vertue; and his vertuous man, 
Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing 
85 And should be compared with the much stronger chivalric imagery in Phineas 
Fletcher’s Heaven in the Appolyonists, i.8 & 18. 
°° Mr. Knight brings out the “communal unity,” ete., of the description, but 
would like to see a similar “communal reference” all through the epic (op. cit., 
pp. 109-110); this is to underestimate Milton’s difficulties and overlook his meaning; 
such a reference would not suit Paradise or Heaven; it belongs to Hell, Brave New 
World and Air-Strip One. 
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‘qual to God, oft shames not to prefer, 

As fearing God nor man, contemning all 

Wealth, pleasure, pain, or torment, death and life, 
Which when he lists, he leaves, or boasts he can, 
For all his tedious talk is but vain boast, 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade (IV. 300). 


I think Milton (like most of us bred in the Roman-Pauline 
tradition and taught in schools where Stoicism is the approved 
virtue) was himself a Stoic by temperament—the texture of his 
verse in general suggests it. But he saw the essential unchristi- 
anity of the philosophy, and fought against it. When he makes 
the devils stoical, his temperamental sympathy comes out in 
the verse (or we put it in). But that again is incidental; what 
Milton is really doing is to comment further on the devils’ 
character, and to provide that sense of guilt and remorse de- 
manded by Professor Waldock. The devils’ only virtue is 
“Philosophie pride”; and their guilt and remorse are realised 
most subtly by showing them not admitting them but trying 
to escape—“ subtle shifts conviction to evade ”; the Hell they 
can never get out of becomes a fact when we see them denying 
“ pain, or torment, death and life’; the happy man does not 
deny these things. Blake was quite right in saying that Milton 
was of the devil’s party—so are we all; but he at least should 
have realized that the devils’ Stoicism does not make them 
admirable, and that Milton was fully aware of his own devilish 
inclinations. It is because he knew himself that Milton applied 
to the devils what seemed to him to be immoral references. 
When they enter Pandemonium the devils are finally de- 
graded. As soldiers, locusts, barbarians, even trees, they had at 
least been terrible; now they are not even that—bees, pygmies, 
elves. They swarm numberless as bees “ with the hiss of russ- 
ling wings” (768): the simile images their number and especi- 
ally the noise they made; it also recalls the locusts, but most 
of all it reiterates the pathetic busyness of the devils. It slides 
into another comparison in which the devils become the “ popu- 
lous youth ” of a city who in “ The suburb of thir Straw-built 
Cittadel, New rub’d with Baume, expatiate and confer Thir 
State affairs” (773). Like the Little Pig’s house, Pande- 
monium is a citadel of straw—in Hell. It is reminiscent of 
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the painted battlements and gaudy rottenuess of prelatry, which 
want but one puff of the king’s to blow them down like a paste- 
board house built of court-cards (Of Ref., ii. 397). 


The apparent safety and comfort of Pandemonium attract the 
devils and tittilate their vanity as the balm attracts the bees. 
So, ludicrous as amateur politicians, they gossip, while the real 
work of government goes on inside—and even that takes the 
form of an inconclusive committee meeting until Satan assumes 
dictatorship. 

The bees also prepare us for the metamorphosis of the devils 
into tiny shapes. Surely they could have made Pandemonium 
bigger? but the change increases the impression of multitude, 
and reduces the devils even more in abstract as in physical 
stature: they never regain the importance that was theirs when 
“but now ” they “seemd in bigness to surpass Earths Giant 
Sons” (777); and, remembering this occasion, we shall be the 
readier to accept their metamorphosis into snakes in Book X. 
These fluctuations of mood and changes of shape suffered by 
the devils—and particularly by Satan—are in fact further indi- 
‘ations of their fallen nature. God’s throne is “ fixt for ever 
firm and sure” ( VII. 586); Paradise is divine only because its 
mundane beauties are perpetual; the majesty and solidity of 
Adam and Eve reflect their immortality. The style of the whole 
epic is hardwearing, “lasting”: Paradise Lost is in a sense a 
very conservative poem, a celebration of permanence. The 
devils, however, become smaller than dwarfs now, like “ that 
Pigmean Race” (which refers back to “that small infantry 
Warr’d on by Cranes” at 575). And finally the heroic war- 
riors are likened to “ Faerie Elves,” 





Whose midnight Revels, by a Forrest side 

Or Fountain some belated Peasant sees, 

Or thinks he sees, while over head the Moon 

Sits Arbitress, and neerer to the Earth 

Wheels her pale course, they on thir mirth & dance 
Intent, with jocund Music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds (781). 


This simile relieves the tension, preparing us for the first part 
of Book II with its more normal and human situation in the 
council-chamber. The peasant is a device to lessen our incre- 
dulity—he appears again when Satan faces Gabriel’s troops in 
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Eden, and when the angels eject Adam and Eve from Paradise. 
But the moon is not mere decoration; she “Sits Arbitress ” 
just as the antics of the devils are watched over by God, 
“Heav’ns high Arbitrator” (II.359). The reduction of the 
devils reserves more importance to man’s real enemies: Sin 
the child of Satan, and her offspring Death are what we have 
to worry about—the rest is a mist of medieval superstition. 
Voltaire again comes close to the point of Milton’s treatment 
of the devils when he objects to their metamorphosis because it 


heightens the ridicule of the whole Contrivance to an unexpressible 
Degree. Methinks the true Criterion for discerning what is really 
ridiculous in an Epick Poem, is to examine if the same Thing would 
not fit exactly the Mock Heroick. Then I dare say no-thing is so 
adapted to that ludicrous way of writing, as the Metamorphosis of 
the Devils into Dwarfs. (loc. cit.). 


Voltaire’s criterion is not true: there is no reason why secondary 
epic should not contain mockery of the heroic—we do not deny 
that Hamlet is a tragedy because it parodies Pyrrhus. What 
Milton, like Hamlet, is mocking is the falsely heroic, the un- 
worthy elements of traditional heroism—just that element of 
the devils’ heroism which he has already mocked in the chivalric 
references. His devils are absurd because they belong to the 
“feigned” world of fable and romance. And it is merely 
another sign of Milton’s skill that he is able to use such a con- 
ventional device as metamorphosis in an ironical way without 
at once exciting our laughter. He bends the conventions to his 
uses, though he fulfils them to the uttermost. 

The ironical attitude towards the devils, and the motifs of 
imagery, are continued in the first part of Book II. The Council 
humanises the peers and satirises human parliaments; but the 
peers do not forget where they are. They continue the motifs of 
“this deep world of darkness ” and of striving to rise “ from 
this descent.” The emphasis on stature continues, as in the 
description of Beelzebub (300 ff.) and Satan. Having in Book 
I lain on the lake of fire, risen, flown, walked and stood like a 
tower, Satan now sits high on a throne which manifests the 
barabrice splendours of the east. This is the middle point be- 
tween his fall and his upward journey through Chaos to Para- 
dise; and his physical elevation is an explicit image of his 
ambition: 
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and from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high (6). 


He is magnificent, but Milton mocks him even on his throne, 
with the derisive collocation of sounds in “ Satan exalted sat.” 
Similarly, he has no sooner gained our sympathy by his heroic 
offer to tempt the abyss, than he is degraded by the conceit 
that he himself smears on the brightness of his Christlike 
transfiguration: 


Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with Monarchal pride 
Conscious of highest worth, unmov’d thus spake (427). 


The Council is a fascinating psychological display, but there is 
no addition to the meaning of Book I. But with the activities 
of the waiting devils there is a change in presentation: the 
highly rhetorical style used from line 546 onwards connects 
Hell with Chaos, as allegorical topothesias trespassed by the 
reality of Satan. Chaos in fact begins in Hell, and that latter 
section of the book needs separate study. On the other side it 
is linked with Heaven (and the Creation in Book VII) as the 
antitheses of Chaos. 

Hell, however, is opposed to Paradise in many ways, some 
of which have been suggested. And probably the two most 
important points about Hell are, firstly, that it reaches through 
the whole poem, and even when it is not reflected in the hellish 
activities or feelings of human beings, it forms the dark back- 
ground against which Paradise is to be seen—judgement of 
either place and its inhabitants depending on the other. 
Secondly, our judgement of Hell must start from the Invocation, 
and we must be prepared, if we find the place attractive and 
the devils admirable, to accept this as a criticism not only of 
Milton but of human nature, including ourselves. Milton was a 
peculiarly subtle satirist; and if we find Hell, at its face value, 
more satisfying than anything else in Paradise Lost, we may be 
committing the same solecism as the publisher of a cheap 
edition of George Orwell’s 1984, who blurbed the book as, 
amongst other things, “a tale of breathtaking passion.” 


St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge 
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* ANIMAL RATIONIS CAPAX.” A STUDY OF CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF SWIFT’S IMAGERY 


By Katruiteen M. WILiiAMs 


I 


Swift has given offence to his readers, from his day to our 
own, through his habit of referring to the physical qualities— 
and, since his purpose is usually satiric, often the more un- 
pleasant physical qualities—of human beings or of animals. 
So frequently does he use allegory or incidental imagery of 
this nature that one may wonder whether it had some particular 
significance for him, for it is generally used to convey meaning; 
even poems like “ The Lady’s Dressing Room ” or “ Strephon 
and Chloe” cannot be dismissed as examples of a merely 
pathological insistence on physical functions. Sometimes, of 
course, the meaning is quite plain, as in the straightforward 
allegory of the spider and the bee in The Battle of the Books, 
where the context makes it clear that the physical habits of the 
insects are the equivalents of the methods of modern and 
ancient learning. But even this allegorical use can be misin- 
terpreted in less simple and unambiguous contexts, and some 
of the attacks made by Swilt’s contemporaries upon his char- 
acter and opinions seem to have been based on an over-literal 
interpretation of those satires in which he presents the moral 
in terms of the physical. Swift was himself conscious of being 
misunderstood, as he shows in the Apology for A Tale of a Tub, 
and in certain of the poems. His “ Panegyric on the Reverend 
Dean Swift,” for instance, was written as a parody of the 
attacks made on him, and in this poem, he tells Lord Bathurst, 
he attributes to himself qualities in the direct reverse of his 
character.’ Here he reproduces the familiar charge of atheism, 
repeated ever since his exuberant physical satire in A Tale of a 
Tub, and the charge of malicious misanthropy, supported by a 
too literal reading of the fourth book of Gulliver’s Travels: 


' Correspondence, ed. Ball, IV. 167. 
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194 “ANIMAL RATIONIS CAPAX ” 


Since you alone of all the Race 
Disclaim the Human Name, and Face, 
And with the Virtues pant to wear 
(May Heav’n Indulgent hear your Pray’r!) 
The Proof of your high Origine, 
The Horse’s Countenance Divine. 
(“A Panegyric on Dean Swift,” 171-6) 


We are nowadays on our guard against such literalism, and 
aware of Swift’s frequent use of the human or animal body to 
represent something else, as the spider represents modern bar- 
barism, or as the passionless Houyhnhnms represent, by their 
un-human shape, their un-human quality as beings guided by 
“reason alone.” But in some instances our awareness of the 
allegorical intention is less sharp because the physical so exactly 
and inevitably embodies the moral, and there is no longer any 
question of an arbitrary choice of allegorical figures on Swift’s 
part, or of an arbitrary separation of figure and meaning on 
ours. The Yahoos, with their brutish parodies of human appear- 
ance and behaviour, do not simply represent, but are, that 
part of our nature which arises from the physical; they embody 
in visible shape the animal passions of man, and it is because 
of this unity of expression and meaning that they achieve such 
haunting conviction. 

In such cases, it is only too easy to be so overwhelmed by 
the physical impact that we look no further; and this is true 
also of several of the poems, in which physical characteristics 
are used in a different way, not allegorically but as particular 
illustrations of a general truth about mankind. Often Swift’s 
intention in such poems as these is to ridicule the unreal ele- 
gance of contemporary poetry of compliment and love. “ The 
Progress of Beauty,” for example, is a literary jeu d’esprit, an 
extended conceit of the “ diminishing ” kind, in which the con- 
ventional comparison of the chaste lady with the pure Diana 
is reversed and as many comparisons as possible are found 
between the unchaste Celia and the consequently unchaste 
moon, for 

*Twixt earthly Femals and the Moon 
All parallells exactly run. 
(“ The Progress of Beauty,” 9-10) 


The impulse behind the poem is akin to that of Gay’s The 
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Shepherd’s Week, though Swift’s precise reversal of a conven- 
tional compliment has the sharper wit; in each case, the charm- 
ing unreality of a poetic convention is being neatly broken. 
More typically, ridicule of a literary form is combined with a 
more explicit disapproval of the attitude of mind behind it, as 
in “Strephon and Chloe” and the related “Cassinus and 
Peter.” Strephon, the romantic and idealising lover, seeing his 
Chloe in terms of pastoral love poetry, feels himself too gross 
to approach “ so high a Nymph,” 

For, as he view’d his Person round, 

Meer mortal Flesh was all he found. 

(“ Strephon and Chloe,” 75-6) 


The result of this refusal to recognise that Chloe, like himself, 
is “meer mortal Flesh” is exaggerated disillusionment; like 
the spiritual intriguers of A Discourse concerning the Mechani- 
cal Operation of the Spirit, Strephon falls into matter.’ Chloe 
too has a lesson to learn, but what is stressed is the absurdity 
of Strephon’s expectations: 

What edifice can long endure 

Rais’d on a Basis unsecure? 

(“ Strephon and Chloe,” 299-300) 


The melancholy heroes of “ Cassinus and Peter” and “ The 
Lady’s Dressing Room ” go through a similar experience, and 
are left with their imaginations sickened by the sudden reali- 
sation that their lovely Celias or Chloes are, after all, as subject 
as they are themselves to bodily limitations. 

It would seem then that Swift saw, in conventional love 
poetry and the attitude of mind that it fostered, one aspect 
of that remoteness from real experience and blindness to in- 
escapable fact which he so constantly attacked. Deception, 
especially self-deception, is a recurring theme in his work; in 
“ Day of Judgment ” it is not humanity’s wickedness but its 
blindness of which Jove complains. Other eighteenth century 
satirists, Fielding for example, have concerned themselves with 
self-deception, but with Swift it takes on a particular and 
dominating form. Man deceives himself most by not recog- 


* A Tale of a Tub, ed. Guthkelch and Smith, p. 291. 
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nising the limitations of his nature, and so setting himself and 
his fellows an impossible standard of intellect, morality, rare- 
fied beauty. When this standard is not achieved, man can only 
“let go his hold ” and fall back into disillusionment as Strephon 
does or as Gulliver does in his indiscriminate loathing for his 
fellow-men, good and bad alike, after his voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms. Gulliver and Strephon in their different ways 
expect more than mankind can give, and in their disappoint- 
ment lose something of their own proper humanity. Swift fre- 
quently comments on man’s strange inability, shared with no 
other animal, to know his own capacities,* and the form which 
this inability most often takes, in A Tale of a Tub and Gul- 
liver’s Travels as well as in poems like “ Strephon and Chloe,” 
is a refusal to realise how narrowly we are bounded by our 
bodies, by senses and passions and by all the accidents of our 
physical presence in a material world. To come to terms with 
the facts of physical existence is essential if we are to live a 
sensible life in touch with reality, and Swift is continually try- 
ing to bring us back to earth. His stress on the physical is part 
of that attempt. 
II 


Strephon’s is not the only way in which we can deceive our- 
selves into forgetfulness of our physical predicament. The 
people of Laputa, in Book III of Gulliver's Travels, live signifi- 


. 39 


cantly above “the firm earth” on their flying island, and in 
their case remoteness from reality takes the form of an exces- 
sive reliance on abstract speculation and a complete disregard 
for the body. They have no conception of physical or sensuous 
beauty, for they see beauty only in mathematical abstractions: 


If they would, for example, praise the beauty of a woman, or any 
other animal, they describe it by rhombs, circles, parallelograms, 
ellipses, and other geometrical terms. 


Their music is strange to Gulliver, for the Laputians claim to 
have their ears adapted to the music of the spheres and so, pre- 
sumably, to have escaped from the tyranny of the senses. The 
result is disastrous; suits made according to mathematical 
formulae do not fit, the agricultural land on Balnibarbi is ruined 


*E.g., “On Poetry: A Rapsody,” 17-20. 
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by theory, and the Laputians are in constant danger of violent 
death through their lack of any normal contact with physical 
reality and their scorn for “ the common actions and behaviour 
of life.’ But Gulliver himself, in this book, falls victim to self- 
deception, though of a more generous and sympathetic kind, 
when he forgets that in man moral qualities, no less than intel- 
lectual ones, can only be considered in relation to the body; 
that even the longest life will be affected by the senses and 
passions, by diseases and despairs, and that the noble plans 
he has laid down for the immortal Struldbrugs can no more be 
attained by them than by us. Here again it is by physical de- 
scription that Swift brings home to us the full pathos of man’s 
predicament as Gulliver feels it when he sees these lost crea- 
tures of whom he had hoped so much. 

This is a lesson to be repeated, at greater length though not 
more painfully, in Book IV; but already in the first and second 
books a similar impression has been made by a steady accumu- 
lation of slight hints and pressures, preparing us gradually for 
the devastating experiences which we, with the optimistic 
Gulliver, are to undergo among the Struldbrugs and the Yahoos. 
Gulliver’s adventures in Lilliput and Brobdingnag leave us with 
the impression that man’s intellectual and moral achievement is 
to some extent dependent on his physical situation. The 
“ device of relative size” is of course one way of ensuring the 
detached vision which the satirist requires, but a secondary 
point is made by Swift’s continual stressing of the effect on 
the mind of such physical accidents as size, and his care in 
drawing attention to them. For example, he ends the first 
chapter of Book II, which recounts Gulliver’s difficulties in the 
land of the giants, by remarking that particulars of this nature, 
however they may appear to grovelling minds, yet will certainly 
help a philosopher to enlarge his thoughts and imagination. 


All the characters in Books I and II are subject to this 
influence of bodily circumstance on mental qualities. The Lilli- 
putian mind is precise, but petty and limited, just as their 
vision is: 


Nature hath adapted the eyes of the Lilliputians to all objects 
proper for their view: they see with great exactness, but at no 
great distance. 
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In their narrow, insect-like way they are well enough adapted 
to their environment, but the arrival of the giant Gulliver 
brings out their most cruel and treacherous qualities in their 
efforts to assert themselves. Gulliver for his part is here at his 
most attractive, behaving towards the Lilliputians with great 
generosity and kindness, but this same Gulliver in Book II 
becomes very like a Lilliputian himself, for in his new situation 
magnanimity is impossible and he feels a constant need to 
insist on “the dignity of human kind” by behaviour which 
he later recognises as absurd. After being ignominiously carried 
off by a pet monkey, he tells the king: 


If my fears had suffered me to think so far as to make use of my 
hanger (looking fiercely and clapping my hand upon the hilt as I 
spoke) when he poked his paw into my chamber, perhaps I should 
have given him such a wound, as would have made him glad to 
withdraw it with more haste than he put it in. 


This conceited posturing little creature is scarcely recognisable 
as the kindly and humble Gulliver of Book I, so much has his 
character changed with his physical situation. In Brobdingnag 
he is constantly subjected to great dangers, both to life and to 


character, from causes in themselves trifling, and the resulting 
sense of the precariousness of human life and virtue is rein- 
forced by his account of an old Brobdingnagian treatise which 
complains that the giants themselves are 


liable to destruction from every little accident of a tile falling from 
a house, or a stone cast from the hand of a boy, or of being drowned 
in a little brook. 


Gulliver’s comment suggests that it is useless to draw matter of 
discontent “from the quarrels we have with nature,” our natural 
limitations must be accepted. 

The same effect is gained by the use of insect and animal 
comparisons, which are especially frequent in Book IT. Gulliver 
is, to the giants, a “ small dangerous animal,” as alarming as a 
toad or a spider: he fears that the children may torment him 
as ours do “ sparrows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy dogs.” 
At best he is a pet, at worst a representative of a race of “ little 
odious vermin,” and the giants find it difficult to recognize him 
as a rational creature, hampered as he is by his diminutive size. 
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The most extended use of the insect image occurs in the giant 
king’s description of European houses and cities as “ little nests 
and burrows ”; the king, from his vantage point of size, can 
see human activities as essentially elaborations of necessities 
which man shares with the animal creation. This idea, sug- 
gested in Book II, is far more powerfully stressed later in the 
description of the Yahoos. 

Throughout Book II the physical or animal aspects of hu- 
manity, whether innocent or vicious, are constantly thrust upon 
our attention. Apart from the animal comparison, and the sug- 
gestion that Gulliver and the giants are alike influenced by 
accidents of physical size and surroundings, there is the deliber- 
ate insistence on the enormous bodies of the giants, descriptions 
of their skin and beards and gestures, and more unpleasantly of 
the horrors of disease and dirt. These accounts are often related 
to ourselves by a reference to the magnifying glass which would 
make the fine skin of English ladies look as coarse as that of 
the Brobdingnagians, or to the sight of European insects 
through a microscope. Everywhere in Book II is a sense of 
overwhelming physical presence, forcing upon us the realisation 
of man’s nature as in part animal; he is the “ animal rationis 
capax ” in whom mind and body must somehow come to terms. 
The giants seem to have achieved, as well as human beings can, 
a proper relationship between the two forces in man. Their 
reasoning powers are used for practical and benevolent pur- 
poses, they attempt only what they are capable of, and they 
allow the claims of feeling as well as of reason in guiding their 
behaviour. For good and ill, the animal side of man’s nature 
is accepted, with its senses, passions, instinctive affections as 
well as its brutishness, and the giant king’s benevolence has 
behind it not only reason, but human warmth and sympathy. 
Even the Gulliver of Book IV, obsessed as he is by the pure 
reason of the alien Houyhnhnm race, grudgingly admits that 
the giants are “ the least corrupted ” of the Yahoo peoples—as 
direct a commendation as Swift’s ironical method and habit 
of mind will allow him to make.‘ 


“Works, ed. Temple Scott, VIII, p. 303. Compare Gulliver’s comment on the 
admirable Don Pedro in the previous chapter, that he had “very good human 
understanding.” The italics are Swift’s. 
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Swift’s stress on the physical, then, cannot be dismissed as 
a morbid preoccupation. He has certainly a strong, perhaps an 
abnormally strong, dislike of what is unclean or diseased, and 
this gives added emotional force to some of the poems or, more 
importantly, to the descriptions of the Struldbrugs and the 
beggars of Brobdingnag; but both these descriptions are there 
for a clear purpose, they contribute to meaning and are not 
merely expressions of personal loathing. Swift recognises the 
strength of the physical, and the consequent danger of ignoring 
it, and so he brings it to our notice. What we ignore we cannot 
control, and some degree of control was, in Swift’s view, both 
possible and necessary.° He did not suppose that man was at 
the mercy of the animal part of his nature, or of the chances 
of the material world. A Tale of a Tub shows his strong dis- 
approval of any philosophical system, ancient or modern, which 
tended towards materialism or mechanism, and his early poems 
express more directly the same dislike of the merely physical, 
the mindless, whether in man or in the cosmos. Like Dryden, 
he is here concerned with “ the providence of wit,” the shaping 
mind in both spheres, and refuses to see the universe as the 
result of “ Atoms casually together hurl’d ” or in his own phrase 
“A Crowd of Atoms justling in a heap.” Swift shares with 
Dryden and with Pope the desire for an intelligent purposeful 
order, and the “ Ode to the Athenian Society ” in particular 
is full of clashing contrasts, mind, life, order, against chaos and 
death. He is again reminiscent of Dryden and of course of 
earlier poets in his acceptance of the unity and changelessness 
of truth; addressing eternal truth as “ First of God’s darling 
attributes ” he continues; 


Nor does thy essence fix’d depend on giddy circumstance 
Of time or place, 
Two foolish guides in ev’ry sublunary dance. 
(“ Ode to Dr. William Sancroft,” 7-9) 


But with Swift’s love of, and belief in, the single light of 
truth goes a deepening conviction that man’s search for that 


ee 


light is hampered by “ giddy circumstance.” The images in 


® See for example the last entry in “ Thoughts on Religion,” Works, III, 309. 
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these early poems are often variations on the theme of the one 
steady light unseen or broken by mortal frailty. In the “ Ode 
to Dr. William Sancroft ” the world is represented, in tradi- 
tional and perhaps conventional Platonic fashion, as an imper- 
fect copy of the Heaven where alone truth resides, but this 
sense of limitation is given greater urgency by a reference to the 
inescapable distortions (presented in terms of the “ Cartesian 
artists”) which accompany man’s efforts to reach that truth. 
In fact the old contrast between the world of eternal certainty 
and that of sublunary change and “ giddy circumstance ” is 
intensified by the disturbing suggestions of contemporary 
science. Our own limitations are such that it is difficult for us 
to recognise even the imperfect copies of truth which surround 
us; we are caught in uncertainties, in “the fairy-land of 
dreams.” In the same poem, Swift again makes use of an 
image which blends the old and the new, in his own version of 
an example which the philosophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries adopted to illustrate the deceptiveness of 
the senses—the example of the sun which to our sense per- 
ceptions appears smaller and closer than it is.’ Swift uses, 
instead of the sun, the fixed stars, and thus gives a familiar 


illustration deeper significance by linking it with an old symbol * 
of certainty and eternal truth: 


Nothing is fix’d that mortals see or know, 
Unless, perhaps, some stars above be so; 
And those, alas, do show 
Like all transcendent excellence below; 
In both, false mediums cheat our sight, 
And far exalted objects lessen by their height. 
(* Ode to Dr. William Sancroft,” 143-48) 


The Odes, then, suggest an attitude rooted in the conceptions 
of the Renaissance but affected by contemporary developments. 
There is no question that Swift valued the ordering mind which 
gives meaning to the confusion of existence, but he seems to 
have been deeply conscious of the difficulties which in man, 
limited as he is by physical accident, attend the proper func- 

*A familiar variant is the stick which looks crooked when seen through water, 


an example also known to the ancient sceptics. 
7E.g. Spenser, Faerie Queene, III, i, 57, ll. 6-7. 
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tioning of mind. The sense of being cut off from the single 
truth is deepened by the uncertainties of the age, the argu- 
ments of philosophers and the experiments of scientists. The 
theme of deception, found everywhere in Swift’s later work, has 
its beginnings here. Man is cheated by “ false mediums ” and 
necessarily to some degree in a state of deception. 

For the difficulties which Swift saw, there could be only a 
tentative, partial solution; he is concerned to hold the pre- 
‘arious balance of a traditional view in an increasingly hostile 
world. To know that truth exists, but to acknowledge the diffi- 
culty of attaining it; to weigh the claims of mind and body, of 
eternal truth and inescapable “ circumstance” was, in this 
period, to be assailed from all sides. Extreme rationalism and 
enthusiasm, the determined optimism of Shaftesbury and the 
cynicism of Mandeville, all these divergent attitudes were in 
some way upsetting the balance, over-simplifying the complex 
and difficult reality of life and so moving further into the dan- 
gers of deception. Swift’s satire, consequently, is of a particu- 
larly complicated kind, for the extremes which he attacks are 
aberrations from a norm which is in itself a compromise difficult 
to express in positive terms and existing in avoidance of error, 
the error of stressing one aspect of the human situation to the 
detriment of the rest. 

It is perhaps this difficulty, as much as personal idiosyncrasy, 
which produces Swift’s noticeable habit of withdrawal, of 
qualifying an apparent conclusion, sometimes with its opposite. 
As one of his critics has said, “ simplicity was never one of 
Swift’s failings.” He must refuse to be fully committed to a 
single point of view, for dogmatism would destroy the exact 
knife-edge balance. If he seems at times to insist overmuch on 
the animal nature of man he is careful to indicate why—because 
extreme rationalism, romantic idealising, and other contem- 
porary errors must be corrected, and the balance restored. 
Balance and compromise are of the essence of Swift’s satiric 
method, with the result, of course, that the angry or contemp- 
tuous vigour of the attack on extremes makes a stronger 
impression than the values so indirectly suggested. His most 
typical satire is built up on an elaborate system of checks and 
counterweights, by means of which we may guess at his positive 
intention and so by indirections find directions out. Where this 
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e intention can be pinned down, we find it to be generally a 
i. careful balancing of extremes, a realistic compromise. In Swift’s 
e thinking it is the compromise that gives life, for it includes all 
S that is essential and inescapable, whether good or bad. So in 
d Gulliver’s Travels he presents the giants of Brobdingnag, as he 

had earlier presented the Anglican Church, as not necessarily 
a the best conceivable, but certainly the best achievable in the 
- circumstances. Book IV of the Travels can be seen as a 
e summing-up of the themes of the preceding books; in its meticu- 
S lous balance of figures it gives shape to the more discursive 
df methods of the earlier voyages. The two extremes are the 
s Yahoos and the Houyhnhnms, each an isolated part of human 
d nature; the Yahoos are unreasoning, animal, passionate, the 
e Houyhnhnms passionless and therefore able to be guided en- 
n tirely by reason. Between these extremes of brute passion and 
x unmixed reason stands man, of whose possible excellence the 


- Portuguese sea-captain and the giant king (here again pointedly 
- brought to our notice) are good examples. Admiration of 


e Houyhnhnm reason is carefully qualified; for example we can 
t scarcely help contrasting the warm kindliness of the giant king, 
,, Glumdalclitch, and Don Pedro, to say nothing of the early 
e Gulliver, with the results of “ reason alone ” when the Houyhn- 

hnms are able calmly to send Gulliver to almost certain death 
", on conclusions reached by the purest logical reason. Gulliver 
f finds it impossible to refute these conclusions, but even he 
., uneasily feels that they lack something of the humane, and that 
f reason might be tempered by pity. He knows that he, “a 
a miserable Yahoo,” cannot overcome the “solid reasons” of 


t the Houyhnhnms, “ yet, in my weak and corrupt judgment, I 
n thought it might consist with reason to have been less rigorous.” 
e Again, Gulliver’s inhuman and unrealistic attitude to his fellow- 
, men, when once his imagination is filled with “ the virtues and 
. ideas of those exalted Houyhnhnms” is emphasised by the 
c Letter from Captain Gulliver to his Cousin Sympson, which 
- has a heavily ironical tone hardly to be missed when we are 
r accustomed to Swift’s handling of his various satirical mouth- 
t pieces. The giants on the other hand are like ourselves and 
d unlike the Houyhnhnms. They are creatures whose reason is 
e sasily swayed by passion, but they make good use of their 


mixed abilities within those necessary limits. The “ Voyage to 
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the Houyhnhnms,” the most powerful of Swift’s presentations 
of the nature and habits of man, is arranged in a pattern which 
itself suggests his characteristic solution of balance and com- 
promise and gives as do the preceding books a strong sense of 
our mixed nature and of the difficulties and rewards it involves. 
A cancelled passage from one of Swift’s later poems sums up 
with a similar neatness this traditional view: 


‘Tis sung Prometheus forming Man 
Thro’ all the brutal Species ran, 
Each proper Quality to find 
Adapted to a human Mind, 

A mingled Mass of Good & Bad, 
The worst & best that could be had. 


(“On Poetry: A Rapsody,” 21-26) 


IV 


Swift’s fight against deception, then, is conditioned by his 
feeling that only by compromise can we find place for the whole 
of our complicated reality. The fight is one that must be 
conducted with the greatest care, for some of our aberrations 
from truth and reason are part of our very nature and con- 
dition, and we must not strip away too much in our search. 
There are matters in which our passions inevitably control our 
reason,® and even self-love, love of fame, and such irrational 
affections, can be an incitement to virtue.’ So Jack in A Tale 
of a Tub strips away some of the necessary fabric of the church 
in his enthusiastic reformation, and Swift emphasises the point 
in his “ Apology,” where he tells us that he has “ endeavour’d 
to Strip himself of as many real Prejudices as he could: I say 
real ones, because under the Notion of Prejudices he knew to 
what dangerous Heights some Men have proceeded.” 

“ Prejudices,” in the usual philosophical terminology of the 
day, meant those notions which are based on “ opinion,” that 
is the mistaken impressions we pick up in the haphazard irra- 
tional business of daily life—in “ giddy circumstance ”—as 
opposed to the conceptions of “ right ratiocination.” ?° Male- 


*“ Thoughts on Religion,” Works, III, p. 309. 
*“ Thoughts on Various Subjects,” Works, I, p. 278. 
Hobbes, JJuman Nature, Ch. X, parag. 8. 
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branche, whose work Swift possessed, makes more explicit than 
Hobbes the connection between prejudices and the impressions 
made upon us by our senses, passions, and instincts; all that 
comes to us through the body—* par le corps, ou 4 l'occasion 
du corps ’—obscures the eternal truth of reason. 


Le principe général de nos préjugés c’est que nous ne distinguons 
pas entre connaitre et sentir, et qu’au lieu de juger des choses par 
les idées qui les représentent, nous en jugeons par les sentiments 
que nous en avons." 


The “ Discourse concerning the Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit ” makes a similar distinction between mind and body, 
but Swift considers that these prejudices must be handled with 
the greatest circumspection, since what at first appears to be 
prejudice, hiding the fabric of truth, may prove to be removable 
only at the cost of the fabric itself. We may indeed come to 
regard our proper humane feelings as prejudice, as in Gulliver’s 
comment on the “ prejudices” shown by the King of Brob- 
dingnag’s horror at the effects of gunpowder.” Again 

Some men, under the notion of weeding out prejudices eradicate 
virtue, honesty, and religion. 

(“ Thoughts on Various Subjects,” Works, I, p. 275). 


The metaphor of weeding out, or stripping away, those things 
that hide the truth is a favourite one in Swift’s attacks on 
deception, found in the early poems and developed later. It 
takes several forms, but frequently the image is that of the 
human body disguised by elaborate clothes or by paint. In the 
‘Ode to the Athenian Society ” philosophy is represented as a 
woman whose beauty, obscured by the fashions of “‘ Modern 
Pedantry,” is now being restored to its former simplicity, and 
in the “ Ode to Dr. William Sancroft ” a similar metaphor is 
applied to religion, but here with a further turn to the thought: 
the “ wild reformers ” have contrived 

To tear Religion’s lovely face; 
Strip her of ev’ ry ornament and grace, 
In striving to wash off th’ imaginary paint. 
(“ Ode to Dr. William Sancroft,” 248-50) 

'« Entretiens sur la Métaphysique,” Cinquieme Entretien, XIII. The sharp 
distinction between mind and bodily “ prejudice” is stressed throughout the 5th, 
6th and 7th Dialogues. 

‘2 Works, VIII, p. 138. 
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Here we approach the theme of A Tale of a Tub: even in 
striving to eradicate prejudices, we are still in their power, 
for the paint we see may be imaginary. The metaphor of the 
human body was developed by Swift into an image of consider- 
able subtlety and complexity of suggestion, for it could indicate 
at one and the same time the necessity and the hazards of the 
search for truth. We may go beyond removing the clothes and 
the paint to rend the flesh itself. The modern author whose 
identity Swift adopts in A 7'ale of a Tub writes, in “ A Digres- 
sion in the Modern Kind’; 


To this End, I have some Time since, with a World of Pains and 
Art, dissected the Carcass of Humane Nature, and read many useful 
Lectures upon the several Parts, both Containing and Contained: 
till at last it smelt so strong, I could preserve it no longer. Upon 
which, I have been at a great Expence to fit up all the Bones with 
exact Contexture, and in due Symmetry; so that I am ready to shew 
a Mal compleat Anatomy thereof to all curious Gentlemen and 
others. 


This “ modern” philosopher has so anatomised human nature 
that everything has been stripped away but the skeleton; his 
attempt to reach the truth has ended in the substitution of 
dead bones for the flesh and blood of reality. Similarly the 
famous metaphor of the flayed woman is placed near the close 
of a long passage which brilliantly sets against one another 
“that Wisdom, which converses about the Surface ” and “ that 
pretended Philosophy which enters into the Depth of things.” 
Here Swift’s irony is at its most dazzling, and his characteristic 
method, of suddenly undermining previous praise or blame, at 
its most agile. A delicate balance is maintained between the 
pleasures of the deluding senses and the misery of reason’s 
‘opening, and mangling, and piercing.” Of course it is reason 
that is preferred; nature is not to be known only by the “ false 
Lights, refracted Angles, Varnish, and Tinsel ” which make up 
the happiness of the senses, but by the mind which investigates 
and interprets. It is the task of the imagery, however, to supply 
a counterweight; reason must observe its proper limits and not 
lay bare what nature herself has hidden: 


Last week I saw a woman flay’d, and you will hardly believe, how 
much it altered her Person for the worse. 
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Throughout A Tale of a Tub and “ A Discourse Concerning 
the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit ” Swift uses his imagery 
of the human body with the greatest conciseness and economy. 
By means of it he can sum up his theme of the intermingling 
of man’s intellectual powers and spiritual aspirations with his 
senses and passions, and can suggest that though reason must 
be pre-eminent the search for eternal and rational truth must 
not involve too radical a weeding-out of the other parts of 
man’s nature. In this way Swift’s two important themes, the 
nature of deceit and the nature of man, can be brought together 
and a vital compromise put forward. Whether in the form of 
single images or in the extended symbols of the Brobding- 
nagians or the Yahoos, it is in terms of the human body that 
Swift communicates most powerfully with his readers, because 
these are the terms in which his ideas can be most fully explored 
and conveyed. 


University College of South Wales 








PASSION AND PERMANENCE IN KEATS'S 
ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


By Cuarues I. Parrerson 


Despite much that serves as corrective in three subsequent 
explicatory essays,’ Professor H. W. Garrod’s interpretation of 
Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn, similar to an earlier interpre- 
tation by Robert Bridges, has continued to enjoy wide cur- 
rency.” Professor Garrod, I think, offers an impoverished, 
fragmentary, and static reading of the poem. He states: 


The theme of what has gone before [before the last stanza] is 
the arrest of beauty, the fixity given by art to forms which in life 
are fluid and impermanent, and the appeal of art from the senses 
to the spirit. The theme of the final stanza is the relation of beauty 
to truth, to thought. Nothing has prepared the transition to this. 
... The figures of the Urn become for him, suddenly, a ‘ Cold 
Pastoral ’—cold with the character of everything that is enduring. 

. . The second half of the stanza—of which the first, marring 
seriously, as I think, the effect of all that has preceded, has called 
in question the appeal of art... . Down to the end of the fourth 
stanza there is a very perfect development of the governing idea— 
‘the supremacy of ideal art over nature, because of its unchanging 
expression of perfection!’ Perhaps the fourth stanza is more 
beautiful than any of the others—and more true. The trouble is 
that it is a little too true. Truth to his main theme has taken Keats 
rather farther than he meant to go. ... This pure cold art makes, 
in fact, a less appeal to Keats than the Ode as a whole would 
pretend; and when, in the lines that follow these lines, he indulges 





‘In Kenneth Burke, A Grammar of Motives (New York, 1935); Cleanth Brooks, 
The Well-Wrought Urn (New York, 1947); C. M. Bowra, The Romantic Imagina- 
tion (London, 1950). 

?I had completed the present essay when Professor Earl R. Wasserman’s The 
Finer Tone: Keats’ Major Poems (Baltimore, 1953) came off the press. The 
second chapter therein gives the most searching and detailed explication of the 
Ode on a Grecian Urn yet to appear. Although he and I agree in some particulars, 
there are very significant points of disagreement between our two interpretations. 
Space and my present aims preclude the presentation here of arguments to 


support my views against his extended exegesis, but I shall indicate a few points 
of difference. Both readings embrace the whole poem—beginning, middle and end— 
and both consider the end an integral part of the poem, not a blemish upon it, 
as some critics have maintained. 
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the jarring apostrophe ‘Cold Pastoral’ (for jarring it is,—we 
detect, do what we may, some accidental undertone of deprecia- 
tion), he has said more than he meant—or wished to mean.® 


It is impossible to accept this notion that the poem celebrates 
the “ supremacy ” of art over nature, for its total poetic fabric 
supports a much more comprehensive and virile interpretation. 
At the risk of being labeled a Freudian, I earnestly contend 
that there is as much eulogy of passion as of permanence in 
the Ode. Failure to recognize both in their proper relation- 
ship results in this type of “ broken-back ” reading—an inter- 
pretation which cannot embrace the whole and which must 
therefore condemn a part of the poem to save itself. Such a 
reading reduces the poem to a simple lyric of escape and makes 
of the poet a young man unwilling to face life as it is. That 
Keats was no such “ pet lamb in a sentimental farce” there 
is ample evidence elsewhere in his poetry and in his letters. 

The interpretation which I wish to suggest here, chiefly in 
opposition to one-sided readings like Mr. Garrod’s, can be set 
forth briefly without the aid of elaborate criteria. We need 
accept only a few basic principles: a worthy lyric should achieve 
imaginative fusion of all its materials, however diverse; it should 
be made up of fresh imagery and diction; and it should indicate 
some solution to the human problems it raises if solutions are 
possible. There are more complex exegetical techniques, but 
this particular poem will give forth its richness if, as method, 
we first strike a balance between the passion and the perman- 
ence, noting carefully the importance and the role of both in 
each stanza, and then reduce the last statement equating truth 
and beauty to its proper place in the whole. 

In the first line of the poem ‘* Keats pointedly enunciates the 


® Keats (Oxford, 1926), pp. 105-107. Allen Tate is another critic who considers 
the last stanza out of harmony with the whole. T. S. Eliot has objections to 
it also. 

“I have collated the manuscripts of the transcripts made by Keats’s friends, 
Richard Woodhouse and Charles Brown, now in Houghton Library at Harvard; 
photostats of another by Dilke; and the first two printed versions. The first of 
these appeared in Annals of the Fine Arts for January, 1820, and the other in 
Keats’s 1820 volume printed in July, 1820. The punctuation in the manuscripts 
varies remarkably. The second printed version established the text followed ever 
since, except for the inverted commas around “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ” 
near the end of the last stanza. These do not appear in the manuscripts of the 
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duality of his theme in a metaphor whose dual functions are poign 
neatly balanced. By addressing the urn as a “ still unravished 





bride of quietness,” he suggests its changeless ungenerative ~— 
descent through the ages; it does not reproduce itself, but 
remains itself and transmits itself and its meaning directly. At 
the same time the metaphor strongly suggests a real bride 
and the idea of marital consummation. She cannot remain 
herself through the ages; she reproduces herself to transmit 
herself and to fulfill her destiny. It is erroneous to assume that The v 
here Keats is merely disparaging the bride of flesh wed to man < “te 
and glorifying the bride of marble wed to quietness. He could The 
have achieved that simple effect more deftly with some other eas 
image than the richly ambivalent unravished bride, which om 
conveys, along with the inviolate, undisturbed sanctity of the ng th 
urn-bride, a hint of disparagement: It is natural for brides to iia 
be possessed physically, to be “ravished,” so to speak; it is sectiel 
unnatural for them not to be. And this suggestion is strength- Tecan 
ened by the next line, where the urn is designated a “ foster ousial 
child of silence and slow time.” In the normal order of things 
the antithesis of foster child is natural child, which the urn > Alth 
clearly is not; it was not generated by silence and slow time, had see 
but adopted and nurtured by them. Only those who cannot peti 
procreate their own offspring adopt others, and they do so as Sir Sid: 
a second best. Here in the very beginning of the poem is a clue hovered 
to Keats’s real attitude toward the permanence of the urn and ae _ 
the “ supremacy ”’ of art. processi 
Having set in motion this tension between something un- urn anc 
changing because it is dead and something transient because po 
it is alive, and having refrained from declaring preference, Keats in cones 
designates the urn a “sylvan historian,’ more potent than for Kea 
poetry to tell a tale in a woodland-picture-history. He then —o 
hastens into the turbulent passion that dominates lines 5 to except | 
the end of the stanza, rhapsodizing upon the pulsing life = 


depicted there, not upon the “historian” itself. The urn’s 


transcripts made by Keats’s friends, in the first printed text, or in Mr. Garrod’s 
definitive edition of Keats’s poem (Oxford, 1939). I accept the authority of 
Mr. Garrod’s text. Professor Bowra (op. cit., p. 145) states that it is supported 
by Keats’s own autograph of the poem. T have been unable to discover that there 
is such an autograph in existence, and it is not mentioned in Professor Garrod’s 
list of the manuscripts which he collated. 
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poignant appeal stems as much from the life it suggests as from 
its permanence: 


What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


The word shape in this context is highly significant. Is it only 
a “legend,” a story in pictures, that haunts about its form? 
The term draws attention to the outlines of the urn; and its 
shape, encompassing and framing the mad pursuit and wild 
ecstasies of the men and maidens, bears a haunting resemblance 
to the curving lines of the feminine body,’ a resemblance 
already intimated, or at least prepared for, in the initial desig- 
nation of the urn: unravished bride. In his current poems to 
Fanny Brawne, Keats frequently used the word shape in 
ecstatic phrases concerning her girlish form.® (A Grecian urn is 


* Although Keats had no particular single urn in mind, we do know that he 
had seen and admired several which can be identified. An examination of drawings 
and photographs of them will lend credence to the possibility that their shape 
suggests the outlines of the hips and thighs of the feminine body (see plates in 
Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats, New York, 1917). In Keats’s mind this suggestion 
hovered just beneath the level of consciousness, I think; therefore to discuss it 
is to distort it. But there is resemblance not only in shape: the urn is a receptacle, 
just as is the body of woman—the receptacle from which life springs (in a 
procession not unlike that on the urn). The connection in thought between the 
urn and woman in her generative capacity is unmistakably established by Keats 
in his first line. In nature it is budding or ripening life that usually assumes the 
swelling shapliness of the urn, and we instinctively think of vitality and growth 
in connection with the curved line (see note 11 below). There must be a reason 
for Keats’s bringing together the outlines of the urn as framework and the carvings 
as center piece, for he actually saw prototypes of his urn-figures among the Elgin 
Marbles, and could as readily have written an ode on a Grecian frieze or pediment 
except for a conscious or subconscious desire to represent them as encompassed by 
form suggesting vitality. 

* For example, the following lines (italics mine): 

Faded the sight of beauty from my eyes, 
Faded the shape of beauty from my arms, 
(The Day Is Done, October, 1819) 
O! Let me have thee whole,—all,—all be mine: 
That shape, that fairness, that sweet minor zest 
Of love, your kiss, .. . 
(To Fanny, November, 1819) 
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used at times to suggest the female figure in twentieth-century 
poetry and fiction.’) The shape of the urn is then subtly 
appropriate to embrace and frame the virile picture of life pre- 
sented on its surface, for human life unfolds and continues 
through the body of woman. I think I do not press the pattern 
of sexual suggestion too far, although explication blunts and 
roughens the subtle work of the poet. When one sums up 
unravished bride, child, haunts about thy shape, men, maidens 
loth, mad pursuit, struggle to escape, and wild ecstasy, he 
amasses a formidable array of the imagery of physical passion— 
all presented with relish and sympathy. It balances, and in fact, 
overbalances the eulogy of permanence in bride of quietness, 
foster child of silence, slow time, historian and legend. Keats’s 
imagination seems to grasp and hold the urn in a plasm of 
feeling; * it seems to respire with slumbering energy. Though 
working with words, he presents this object as Rembrandt 
would in a picture, and projects it before us invested with silent, 
unmoving vitality. 

This equipoise is continued in the second stanza. Although 
the “ ditties of no tone ” are superior to the “ heard melodies,” 
the former are imaginatively realized and therefore presuppose 
a living mind if they exist at all. As for the lover beneath the 
deathless-because-lifeless trees, who cannot kiss the maid who 
cannot fade, it is impossible to believe that Keats really envied 
him his dubious happiness or desired to exchange places with 
him. The word cannot (and variants), repeated seven times 
within eight lines (15-23), pointedly suggests impotence; and 
the leaves that cannot be shed suggest the fruit that cannot be 
born. This lad is in a good condition for a lover engraved on 
an urn; he is in a miserable plight for a flesh-and-blood lover 
of a flesh-and-blood maiden. The words do not grieve readily 
suggest that there is cause for grief, as do though thou hast not 
thy bliss; and the concluding statement is much less than full 


7 For example, the last ten lines of Blasco Ibanez, The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, where Ibanez states that the wind, blowing the folds of his heroine’s 
dress about her as she stands in the military cemetery, molded her figure into 
the lines of a Grecian urn. 

®Cf., “Cognition itself can only be understood to approach the real when 
conceived as operating within the sustaining medium of feeling,” Elijah Jordan, 
The Aesthetic Object (Bloomington, 1937), p. 72. 
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acquiescence in the situation, in fact, is partly an ironic offer of 
spurious comfort, as the exclamation point helps to imply: 


For ever wilt thou love and she be fair! 


Thus Keats continues to toy with his dual matter, but he 
neither asserts nor implies that lasting permanence is superior 
to transient passion. 

Nor does he do so in the third stanza. In sum it expresses 
the wish that the passion, the piping, and the panting could be 
more enduring in actuality, not merely in representation. The 
emphasis is still upon the warmth, the turbulence, the life, 
especially at the end, where he impetuously calls for more 
human passion; he wishes it to breathe, be it noted, even though 
far above the transient earthly sphere. This is quite different 
from his preferring either to be the lover on the urn or to 
contemplate him rather than to be a lover in the world and to 
consummate love in the flesh. The stanza distinctly does not 
say that Keats, with his powerfully active senses and his then 
burning passion, prefers his love vicariously realized for per- 
manence rather than actually experienced for vitality. Anyone 
who doubts this should re-read the love letters and the poems 
to Fanny Brawne. 

The fourth stanza presents the imagistic and _ structural 
climax of the poem; ® here is carried to its ultimate development 
the ability of art to stir the imagination to “ see into the life 
of things.” And this development leads the poet to an inevitable 
turning back from the ideal world to the actual. First, there 
is the sacrificial procession, with its fresh, vital picture of com- 
munity life and religious ritual; *° it casts about the lovers their 
proper and meaningful background. Secondly, the poet is as 
fully identified with the world of the carvings as he ever allows 
himself to be, as is evidenced by his use of the word these, not 
those, in the first line, as if the figures in the procession are all 
about him. But the apex of imagistic power and at the same 


° Professor Wasserman believes and cogently argues that third stanza is both the 
climax (the point of Keats’s identification of himself with the urn-world and all 
it signifies) and also the point of disintegration of this line of development, hence 
the point at which the poem takes a new direction (op. cit., pp. 36-41). 

1°That the sacrificial offering is female—a heifer rather than a _bullock—is 
subtly in harmony with the whole imagistic pattern. 
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time the inescapable turning point are reached when the poet’s 
imagination, completing the scene, creates for itself the deserted 
little town not pictured but from which the people in the 
procession must have come forth: 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


This little town possesses, at one and the same time, the charm 
of the remote and the pitiableness of the desolate. It is like 
the fairy lands forlorn of the Ode to a Nightingale—utterly 
lost (as the root meaning of forlorn denotes) , that is, beyond 
human reach; it is lost at the end of a corridor of rare dreams 
which we can enter but briefly and where we remain not long. 
The hint of disparagement in the earlier silence, the foster 
parent of the urn, has now become unmistakable, though 
reluctant, derogation; for here thy streets forevermore will 
silent be is equated with thow art desolate. We have been 
carried into a world that is permanent, but permanently empty, 
just as the art on the urn is permanent but permanently lifeless. 
From our momentary viewpoint here, the world of the living, 
transient though it be, beckons in its realness and vitality. 
Keats has tried not to deceive us all along, has constantly 
reminded us that he is talking about carved figures, even when 
making them glow and come to life. Now he is about to make 
sure that we are put straight. 

In the final stanza, therefore, he deliberately shatters the 
spell he has cast over us and ends his dual game. Henceforth 
he emphatically addresses this thing of beauty as just what 
it is, a Grecian urn: 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
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Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thous say’st, 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


This work of art has teased us “ out of thought,” that is, out 
of the world of the actual and into an ideal world in which 
we can momentarily identify ourselves imaginatively with life 
that is free of the particular imperfections of our lot here. But 
this ideal world is not free of all imperfection; it has very grave 
deficiencies, for it is lifeless, motionless, cold, unreal. At the 
very apex of our enjoyment of its permanence, we realize that 
it has these imperfections and that it exists only in conception. 
Hence we leave its desolate streets, which we could see but 
could not enter, indeed which no one will ever enter, and 
willingly return to the world of the actual. In the first lines of 
this stanza, attention is again centered upon the urn’s physical 
outline, and the sexual suggestion returns with compelling in- 
sistence. The urn is designated an “ Attic shape,” a “ fair 
attitude,” with a “* brede of marble men and maidens,” a “ silent 
form”; and it is in the midst of “this generation” (whose 
double meaning is played against “Cold Pastoral,” as is that 
of brede). The cumulative effect of all these terms is to 
summon forth very, very delicately in the background the lines 
of the feminine form in all its vital richness—woman the 
eternal, holding deep within her the sum of all, the ability to 
recreate and transmit life.1! As this image pervades the con- 
sciousness, the glowing carved figures, which have been vivified 
by the poet’s imagination, recede and fade; they reassume their 
immobile, lifeless status on the urn. The words Cold Pastoral 
fall upon the apprehension like the tolling of a bell, placing the 


‘t Cf. Coleridge, “The beautiful in [an] object may be referred to two elements 
. .. the first belonging to the shapely. ... The curve line is a modification of the 
force from without by the force from within, or the spontaneous. These are not 
arbitrary symbols, but the language of nature, universal and intuitive (“ Fragment 
of an Essay on Beauty ” appended to Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, Oxford, 
1907, p. 251) . . . [Beauty] is, in the abstract, the unity of the manifold, the 
coalescence of the diverse; in the concrete, it is the union of the shapely (formosum) 
with the vital “(On Poesy or Art ”—appended to B.L., p. 257) .” 
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cold art at the opposite pole from the warm life, The brief 
journey into fairy land is over, and Keats unmistakably means 
for it to be over. 

It is impossible to accept Professor Garrod’s belief that the 
magnificent, controlled stroke of “ Cold Pastoral” is an inad- 
vertent disparagement of the previously glorified art, unin- 
tended by Keats. The inability of Professor Garrod’s reading 
to embrace the last splendid stanza is the failure of the inter- 
pretation—not the failure of Keats at the height of his lyrical 
powers. For him contemplation of art, nay, even imaginative 
cognizance of it to the fullest, cannot supplant experience. Art 
is an adjunct to life, an aid, not a substitute. Art can enrich, 
illumine, and intensify actual contact with life, but never take 
its place. Hence the most important words in the stanza follow 
this emphatic shattering of the dream. The urn is now termed 
a friend to man. In that relation to the living, it shall remain 
in midst of “ other woe ” transmitting its message and meaning 
to other men born of woman, and born, it should be stressed, 
as a result of “ generation.” Here the far-reaching significance 
of the potent, ambivalent image in the first line of the poem 
can be seen to the fullest: Both the brides—the ravished and 
the unravished—play out their roles to the end. What the 
urn says it says to men; without them it could neither be nor 
be heard, for men made it in the first place, and more men must 
be born if it is to have an audience in the future. One of the 
glories of the poem is its so deftly handling the problem of the 
relation of art to life. I disagree entirely with Professor Bowra’s 
belief (op. cit., p. 148) that the poem presents only a “ theory 
of art, a doctrine intended to explain his own creative experi- 
ence’ and not applicable beyond those confines. Of course, 
the poem does not present a complete philosophy; but Keats 
saw fit to conclude by stressing that the urn is a friend to man, 
not merely to the artist, and that it says something of vast 
importance to men. 

What it says in this capacity can be explained briefly, and 
it may be neither new nor profound; but it will make sense in 
the light of human experience. That is always the point of view 
from which Keats works and the pole star that charts his course, 
even in and out of the fairy lands he frequents. Keats pro- 
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claimed several times that the poet speaks to men, not to him- 
self or to other artists. Even in the early Sleep and Poetry 
(1816) Keats has said that the great purpose of poetry was 
“To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of man.” And in 
lines added to The Fall of Hyperion Keats states: 


Sure a poet is a sage; 
A humanist, physician to all men. (189-190) 


A few lines later, the priestess Moneta comments: 


The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 
Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. (199-200) 


No sage, no physician to the human spirit, prescribes that men 
attempt to dream themselves into happiness by contemplating 
the “ superiority ” of works of art over experience rather than 
by participating in experience. Keats repeats again and again 
in his letters: “ Nothing ever becomes rea} till it is experi- 
enced” (letter to George and Georgiana Keats, February 14- 
18, 1819). This, of course, means experienced and understood. 
He had written shortly before: “I never can feel certain of 
any truth but from a clear perception of its beauty ” (letter 
to George and Georgiana Keats, December 1818). To Keats 
this clear perception of beauty came with imaginative insight 
into the essential nature of an entity, and this deep awareness 
of the real truth of things is the only way to happiness, as is 
clear from his statement in Endymion that happiness is “ fellow- 
ship with essence” (I, 779). Now for Keats, especially the 
Keats of 1819, essence is more like Aristotle’s [dea ** than like 
Plato’s; that is, Keats’s essence, like Aristotle’s Idea exists 
either in close relationship with an object or in a mind, while 
Plato’s Idea is an absolute in itself, apart from mind or object. 
Actually, Keats’s essence has a kinship with Hegel’s conception 


12 Without invoking the name of Aristotle but mentioning Keats’s “ unconcern 
for Plato,” Professor Jacob D. Wigod (PMLA, LXVIII, September, 1953, 779- 
790) interprets essence very nearly as I do and indicates a reading of Endymion 
in harmony with that meaning of the word. He opposes the extent to which 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic interpretations of Endymion were carried by Colvin, 
Bridges, De Selincourt, Murry and Thorpe. Professor Walter Jackson Bate has 
expressed a view of Keats’s poetry as a whole which agrees largely with Professor 
Wigod’s view (Criticism: The Major Texts, New York, 1952, pp. 347-348) . 
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of the real, for the poet’s ultimate reality most often seems to 
be the life force unfolding itself in and through phenomena. 
KXeats does not reveal a sufficiently serious and abiding affinity 
with Neo-Platonism '* to do what Professor Bowra (op. cit., 
p. 141) contends—use the urn as a means of sustaining himself 
more than momentarily in an unchanging, timeless sphere 
(although he may toy with the notion of remaining there) . 
Keats’s poetry feeds on his sensory realization of time and 
phenomena, expresses itself in concrete images of time and 
phenomena; it eschews abstractions very pointedly. It is as 
difficult to believe that for Keats in 1819 the real is an abstract, 
absolute, unchanging world, typified by the carved figures on 
the urn,’* as it is difficult to make such an interpretation 
embrace the magnificent concluding stanza, where he puts art 
in its place (and no inglorious place it is) . 

What we must do, I think, to clarify what the urn says to 
Keats and to all men is to find some common element among 
essence, beauty, truth, and experience as Keats uses these 
terms. If we recall the duality of his theme in the poem, we 
can be sure that he treats of two kinds of experience: (1) 
human love in actuality, and (2) the appreciation of an 
imaginary representation of several human activities—love, 
art (in the music of the pipes) , community life, and religious 
ritual—which together represent nearly all the human funda- 
mentals. The representation is projected on an urn resembling 
the outlines of the feminine figure. The two kinds of experience 
are thus related. By contemplating this picture in this frame- 
work men can see, as Keats came to see, the essence of both 
love and art. The essence of art is mimesis; in the appreciation 
of it we must not confuse it with the actual, for then we cannot 





*® We need very much a full reappraisal of Keats’s Neo-Platonism in the light 
of the view of him that emerged in recent decades. 

‘* Professor Wasserman has stated, “ Keats did not believe the world itself to 
be symbolic; it is not an imperfect shadow of the real, where all values reside, . . . 
But things of ‘water, fiery realm, and airy bourne’ may become symbolic by a 
transfiguring act of the percipient which leads him into the presence of their 
essence, ‘where the Powers keep religious state. . . . Real things—boughs, a 
nightingale, and urn—become ethereal things, symbolic things, by the mind’s 
hallowing act which disengages them from time and space and intensifies them 
until they are seen as the mortal-immortal, the beauty-truth, which is the mystery 
that permeates all things and gives them their meaning (op. cit., pp. 53-54. 
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CHARLES I. 


to grasp its meaning and significance. Just as he is about to 
na. comment on the meaning of the art-experience in the poem, 
ity Keats reminds us that the art involved is merely a carved scene 
it., of marble men and maidens—a cold pastoral. He knows that it 
elf alone can never satisfy us completely, and he is here rejecting 


re it as reality; it is only an imitation of reality, “a shadow of 
2). a magnitude,” as he says in the sonnet on the Elgin Marbles. 
nd But this work of art can tell us something important about the 
nd real experience in the realm of the actual, the love passion that 
as is so fleeting and transient, can mitigate our pain that it is so. 
ct, That is, the essence of physical love is participation in the life 
on force and the continuing life process; only the individual in- 
on stance is transient and short-lived, not physical love in all 
ut human life of all time. The fiery heat of desire, that “leaves 

a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d,” is only its immediate form 
to of being, not its essential reality. In essence it is the life force 
ng that pervades and interfuses phenomena, and it is enduring 
se and real, and therefore “true,” for Keats says that the urn 
ve shall remain in midst of other life than ours, not in midst of 
1) nothing. “ Beauty is truth,” then, means that beauty is total 
an reality properly understood; that is, beauty is the true signifi- 
re, cance of things in our world and in the ideal one, and we 
us perceive this beauty when we neither mistake art for life nor 
a- mistake the ever-changing phenomena of life for the great, 
ng enduring organic reality in which they inhere. Keats is saying 
ce that beauty lies in the real world of men,’* not merely in art 
e- and in the fairy lands of fancy. To Autumn, written a few 
th months later, is an emphatic statement of his belief in the living 
yn beauty of the phenomenal world. But the art-experience of 
ot the urn, understood for just what it is worth and no more, has 

helped his cognitive imagination to realize this truth. The urn 
ht has been to his mind what light is to the eye, has made insight 


possible.*® Hence, the poem ends in a tone of noble resignation, 


to 

a 1® Here Professor Wasserman and [I are in direct opposition, for he holds that 
pir the poem does not mean to assert that beauty is truth in the phenomenal world’ 
a (op. cit., pp. 60-62). 

1’s 1° Cf. Coleridge’s dictum that a beautiful object can offer “a short-hand hiero- 
m glyphic of truth... . As light to the eye, even such is beauty to the mind... . 
ry Hence the Greeks called a beautiful object . . . [a] calling on the soul” (“ Principles 


of Genial Criticism” appended to B. L., p. 243). 
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as if his mind had pierced to the heart of our life here on earth, 
and had accepted it—not the spurious comfort of an imaginary 
escape from its imperfections. 

The meaningfulness and range of the poem, along with its 
controlled execution and powerfully suggestive imagery, entitle 
it to a high place among Keats’s great odes. It lacks the even 
finish and extreme perfection of To Autumn but is much 
superior in these qualities to the Ode to a Nightingale despite 
the magic passages in the latter and the similarities of over- 
all structure. In fact, the Ode on a Grecian Urn may deserve 
to rank first in the group if viewed in something approaching 
its true complexity and human wisdom. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
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JAMES JOYCE: TEST CASE FOR A THEORY OF STYLE 
its By Jackson I. Corr 
The latest generation of scholars opened its eyes upon a brave 


whe new world. The valleys so long filled with the stark and skeletal 
figures of death dates and sources flowered before their eyes 


ite ; : . ; : ' 
~ into veritable meadows of subtle and discerning readings of 
2. English poetry. On the other hand, prose has remained a 
“ee relatively uncultivated field. The cause of this neglect is 
5 


. obvious. Whatever its merits, it is clear that the close critical 
reading which grew up largely through the efforts of those who 
no longer wish to be called New Critics does not constitute an 
approach to literature designed for dealing with sprawling prose 
landscapes. Most of the poems which have been given close 
public readings have been easily manipulable: ten lines, four- 
teen, a hundred. Most notable prose works lead us a zig-zag 
way across well over a hundred pages. Therefore, when they 
have turned to the novel in recent years, American critics have 
usually devoted their energies to examining its use of myth 
and symbol. The result has most often been disastrous to the 
aims enunciated by the same critics in their ventures into 
poetry: they have unwittingly shifted their attention from form 
to ideology. At that, their approach carries within it seeds 
which normally bear fruit for only very generalized cultural 
comparisons, rather than blossoming into a description of what, 
even ideologically, is distinctive about the work under con- 
sideration. The shift does not appear to be inevitable, a point 
which I will later explore at some length. 

While determined attention has been given to prose studies 
by more academic readers, their efforts break into a dichotomy 
analogous with that formed by studies appearing in the critical 
reviews. The most notable recent students of prose literature 
pretty thoroughly exemplify this division. R. F. Jones, attempt- 
ing to wed form and function in an historical perspective, has 
centered detailed attention upon the causes behind English prose 
style in the later seventeenth century. But, whatever the value 


‘ The essays, written in 1930-32, have been collected in The Seventeenth Century: 
Studies in the Ilistory of Enalish Thought and Literature from Bacon to Pope 
(Stanford, 1951). 
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of his “ background ” discoveries, he has failed to examine the 
specific forms of “ plain” style which make it an art of prose, 
with more than casual interest. The opposite extreme is exem- 
plified by George Williamson’s The Senecan Amble. Here one 
finds sophisticated and illuminating distinctions within seven- 
teenth-century prose sufficient to exhaust the hardiest appetite. 
But reviewers were unanimous in pointing out this work’s 
failure to consider the causal context of the formal history. 
Douglas Bush is typical in suggesting that “ the most interested 
reader ” may sometimes ask “ if Professor Williamson is regard- 
ing style rather in the abstract, and if fuller consideration might 
not be given to the diversity of purpose and material which has 
so much to do with the manner of expression; and such con- 
siderations might bring in a touch of the human interest which 
the author pretty rigorously excludes.” * “ Human interest ” 
is a particularly happy phrase, for it is, after all, just this which 
makes us turn toward the humanities. And it is our belief that 
literature is the most subtle and accurate means of expression 
for contours of the human soul usually unexplored—our belief 
that grasping the being of the particular is the only means of 
knowing some general experiences—which leads us to critical 
reflection. 

Granting, then, that our special concern is the discovery of 
art, I find that the same serious limitation marks the study by 
Williamson and much of the New Criticism, both content to 
study the structural properties of literature; and Jones, content 
to pile up explicit statements of ideas in the same way an older 
criticism piled up dates. The limitation is simply that neither 
structural analysts nor strict annalists can say anything about 
art as the expression of man’s experience. 

For art deals with human interests, and nothing else. It is, 
to steal a phrase, the expansion into forms of feeling, or the 
delimitation to form of interminably discursive “ideas.” It is 
certain that it is their integration into form which makes art 
from experiences; but it is no less true, though more easily for- 
gotten, that the human experience is a pre-condition, a milieu, 
and an end, for all art. It is no more a falsification of nature to 


* Review of The Senecan Amble (Chicago and London, 1951) in MLN, LXVIII 
(1953), 249-250. Cf. the reviews by Rosemund Tuve, JEGP, LIT (1953), 112-115, 
and by H. M. MeLuhan, Toronto Quarterly, XXII (1953), 199-202. 
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‘ 


speak of an “economic” man or “class”? man than it is to 
implicitly conceive of an “ aesthetic ” man, either as creator or 
reader. If this is the case, then to talk about art as such, and 
not simply as another technique in a technological culture, we 
must be prepared to discover significations—a word I would like 
to use to describe the relationship between experience embodied 
by the formed art work and other experiences, formed into art 
or not. For it is only by establishing such relationships that we 
are enabled to form any judgment of the work’s consequence. 

I am confident that readers of literary criticism have been 
sufficiently undeceived for a good while not to really believe 
that the study of literature and the study of the ideological 
“content ” of literature are the same thing. But I am suffi- 
ciently uncertain of general agreement to feel an obligation to 
make plain what I believe are the logical bases of my assertion 
that those critics who provide competent structural analyses 
cannot discuss art so long as they remain within the process of 
their analysis. 

Structural analyses examine deliberately-observed, interde- 
pendent continuities between parts within a whole; they ex- 
amine the interstices of organization in a pattern which Cole- 
ridge characterized as “ a Z already possessed when A was being 
uttered.” But they provide no means of weighing significances 
within a group of independent works. Often structuralist critics 
assume, perhaps implicitly, that total interdependent organiza- 
tion of a whole is of itself a badge of significance. More sophisti- 
‘ated structuralists realize the objection that whether one turns 
to organisms like the amoeba, or to poems, the totally-organized 
structure is also often the most primitively simple and least 
interesting. Therefore, they argue that where total organiza- 
tion, “ wholeness,” is the mode of examining experience, signifi- 
cations must be formulated from qualities originating within 
the individual order. The attributes predicated of the system 
typically take such forms as richness, intensity, tension, com- 
plexity. But such qualities within the work are actually inten- 
sive continuous quanta, i. e., they suggest qualities only through 
implied reference to other substantives having “ less ” richness, 
complexity, tension, etc. in a special way which seems to pro- 
hibit comparative measurement. 

A simple continuous quantum contains parts which are not 
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differentiable by a non-relational number system. That is, we 
receive no real information if one tells us that a line is “ three,” 
unless he becomes generous enough to add that it is “ three 
inches ’—in which case the number only symbolizes a spati- 
alized conception of relation between two lines. Following our 
example, we might have a foot-rule for one line, and our eye 
would tell us that we could chop three inches off our rule, tack 
on three inches of floor-board, and make no alteration in the 
total space quantum. 

But intensive continuous quanta are a bit harder to manage. 
Suppose that we replace the foot-rule with the complex title 
symbol of Ibsen’s Wild Duck, which constantly bears with it an 
ambiguity from its dual reference to the queer duck in the 
garret and those in the family circle, and which beyond that 
picks up complications as it comes to stand simultaneously for 
one member of the involved group after another. “ Com- 
plexity ” replaces inches on our rule. Now take another com- 
plex image—say the flea in Donne’s poem. Immediately one 
realizes that while both images are complex, and one markedly 
more so than the other, it would be hopeless to attempt to 
measure either by holding it up against a certain “ quantity ” 
of the other. Or suppose again that one attempts to apply Mr. 
Tate’s concept of “ tension” to opposed technical handlings of 
similar psychological raw material. Is there any way in which 
we can weigh the total “ tension ” achieved by explicit explora- 
tion in Meredith’s Wodern Love against that achieved in 
Hemingway's implicative exposition in “ Hills Like White 
Elephants *’? 

The difficulty is clear, I believe. The structural critics can- 
not claim that modes of description designed to describe the 
formal relationships within a whole in themselves constitute 
modes of signification. Such analyses bear much the same rela- 
tion to the art work that a blueprint bears to a home; they are 
“ right,” but not very interesting humanly. Nor can he relate 
entities through his usual descriptive categories, which turn out 
to be categories of intensive continuous quantification. His 
dilemma is that he is left contemplating a forest of discrete 
units which he can never qualitatively assess as expressions of 
humanity, either in relation to one another or to any other 
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experiences he may have. Art has become experience formed 
into insignificance. 

My chief aim in the remainder of this essay will be to suggest 
an approach toward bridging this chasm between form and 
experience. Although I conceive my formulation to have cer- 
tain advantages, there is nothing original in its aim and general 
direction. I must even admit to being a mere reflector of the 
dominant critical “ climate of opinion.” Three important evi- 
dences of this spirit of reunion between form and experience in 
literary criticism may perhaps profitably be reviewed here in 
order to emphasize some of its problems.’ 

Perhaps the most illustrious star in this particular firmament 
is the Romance philologist, Leo Spitzer. Spitzer tells us that he 
begins with a verbal peculiarity: a word or a twist of syntax 
which seems personal or peculiarly significant. Then he moves 
to the work as a whole, and so shuttles between word and 
structure until the inner spirit becomes apparent which gives 
the structure its experiential bearing. But Spitzer’s method, 
starting as it does linguistically, often forces the man to become 
his word, rather than interpreting the word in the light of the 
man. This happens because he eschews biography and tem- 
porality, preferring to bring to a poem a vast and “ timeless ” 
group of artistic and intellectual motifs. When he has heard 
the “ click ” which unites word and structure in a total organi- 
zation of experience, Spitzer “proves” the existence of his 
structure through reference to his overwhelming stock of 
similar motifs in a timeless tradition. Thus, he is often led to 
‘all attention to those traditional elements which are least 
distinctive of a work. To turn to English literature, Lionel 
Trilling has performed some remarkable critical feats (as in 
his essay on The Princess Casamassima) by exploring for the 
intellectual context within which a work was conceived coordi- 
nately with an examination of the work’s form, allowing each to 
guide his formulation of the other until he is able to discover 


7A recent publication, Helmut Hatzfeld’s Critical Bibliography of the New 
Stylistics Applied to the Romance Literatures: 1900-1952 (Chapel Hill, 1953), will 
do much to alleviate the isolation from one another which is remarkable among 
critics working in this direction. My own greatest debt is to my colleague, 
Professor Roy Harvey Pearce, without whose generous sharing of his broad 
knowledge of the field this essay could not have been written, and probably 
would not have been conceived. 
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the central concern of the work through its form. And most 
recently, Earl Wasserman in his The Finer Tone, a study of 
Keats’ major poems, carries Trilling’s method to its logical and 
rigorous critical conclusion. Trilling is trapped into an idea- 
tional focus by his willingness to consider an examination 
closed when he understands what a work is really “ about,” 
having only gained sufficient insight into its form to demon- 
strate the accuracy of his ideational reading. Wasserman, on 
the contrary, insists that the actual metaphysical framework is 
not realized until one can account for the work’s “ total ” 
order. Working from without the poem—from biography, 
cognate works of the same author, evidences of key images 
reifying in their progress through a career—, and working from 
within as well—from syntax, imagery, stanzaic pattern, sound 
series—Wasserman defines precisely the special ordering which 
the poet brought to the forming of the poem. The method is 
to move from a perceived aspect of the poet’s vision of experi- 
ence, and thence to carom back from ontology to form with 
the key which will open a hitherto unperceived aspect of the 
formal structure. Wasserman has had, I believe, unique success 
in demonstrating a total interpenetration of idea and form. He 
is remarkable for having so tightly read five poems, but he 
regrets his inability to read a sixth, “ The Ode to Psyche,” 
because he believes “ it is a major poem and is still to be under- 
stood.” This suggests that one is to discover a new metaphysics 
to explain almost every poem. The difficulty, it seems to me, 
arises from Wasserman’s dependence upon explicit evidence in 
his analyses. His chief sources with Keats have been the letters 
and poems. The philosophic statements in the letters are ex- 
plicit enough (which is not to say that they are obvious). And 
the structure of the poems as Wasserman reveals it seems to me 
an equally explicit statement of metaphysics in a different mode 
of discourse. One guesses that the expediencies of form must 
usually somewhat warp the true grain of the walls surrounding 
the wellsprings of belief in which we may look for broader 
consistency. Being interested in form before belief, Wasserman 
would reply that the objection is irrelevant. But the recon- 
struction of a consciously-detailed ontology is a task for the 
hardy, and the paucity of totally-integrating readings of form 
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and idea suggests that the method is practicable only at rare 
intervals, perhaps only upon a limited group of works. 

Having set my lack of originality somewhat in focus, I should 
like to point out another opening through which the cave of 
form might be escaped. The approach I am about to formulate 
seems to me to have the advantage of being applicable to mas- 
sive works, as Wasserman’s method, for instance, is not; and 
it seems to me also that it avoids the loss of individuality of 
form which Spitzer’s explications, for example, often suffer. 

“The style of an author,” said Gibbon, “ should be the image 
of his mind.” It is in the widest sense of this statement that I 
understand stylistics to be defined. In the study of style one 
should not commit oneself to beginning with the examination 
of any given aspect of the author’s work. Indeed, it may be 
that rather than turning to a man’s peculiarly recurrent 
imagery, to his surprising alternations of tenses, or to his pat- 
terns of rhythm, a stylistic critique will find its origin in his 
explicit statements of ideas, or even in his biography. The 
origin will, in fact, be irrelevant, because the ontology implicit 
in stylistic study transcends orders based upon temporal 
development. 

Stylisticists, like structuralists, must begin by examining the 
relation between a part and the whole within which it is organ- 
ized. An important difference obtains, however. In structural 
studies the whole is the architectonic order, any part of which 
is inter-dependent with the others for the construction of an 
independent whole. In stylistic analysis the whole is the largest 
configuration which can have entertainment within the psycho- 
logical limits of the analyst, and the part is always the center of 
this whole: the reader’s psychological limits determine the size, 
the center determines the shape. Perhaps, since language is a 
temporal rather than a spatial phenomenon, the analogy with 
time will more adequately clarify my meaning than that with 
space. Time in our culture, of course, is a continuum in which 
past and future are, psychologically, infinite. The present, 
being but the point of division which indicates the action of 
past and future moving into one another, has no locality upon 
the continuum—yet it is always the focal point central to our 
consideration of the continuum. Just so in stylistics: ontologi- 
cally, the particular manifestation of style has no existence 
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except as it is considered within the pattern of the total con- 
figuration whose style one is defining. Therefore, to discover 
the definition of our style, we simply let our mind explore some 
configuration until it strikes upon what seems peculiar to this 
whole. Since even the most fluid theory must eventually run up 
against the hard rock of fact, let us try out this one with a 
somewhat extended application to a familiar author. 

James Joyce is repeatedly said to conduct the structure of the 
two major novels in accord with the Viconian cyclic historicism 
which he so manifestly parades through Finnegans Wake. Here 
is a typical comment. It is drawn from Harry Levin, but it 
could be equated with what dozens of critics have said less well: 


Joyce’s book . . . actually bears out Vico’s theories. The most far- 
reaching of these can be stated in three words: history repeats 
itself. . . . The pattern of repetition as established by Vico and 
followed by Joyce, is a historical version of Dante’s eschatology: 
Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso. ... The fourth epoch, and the 
peculiar twist in Vico’s philosophy of history, is the cyclic move- 
ment by which the third period swings back into the first again 
da capo.* 


It is a relation explicit enough: Joyce talks about Vico, while 
Finnegans Wake opens in the middle of Vico’s neanderthalic 
whoop and ends upon the utterance of the same cry. But now 
let us briefly examine the approach to Joyce by which a stylis- 
ticist might formulate a description of his historicism, not out 
of Vico, but as the configuration of Joyce’s style. As he is read- 
ing through Frank Budgen’s account of the Zurich years during 
which he was Joyce’s intimate, he is struck by the account of 
how Joyce would haphazardly rotate his paper during the 
course of setting down the sentences which would eventually 
go into a paragraph or section.’ This is indeed something very 
peculiar to Joyce—but is it so far Joycean as to be a clue to 
the style, that is, is it “ the image of his mind’? Could it be 
the sign of an effort to make all the parts of his work coexist 
simultaneously outside temporal order? The critic picks up 
Finnegans Wake again, and his eye falls upon a very peculiar 
thing: the word “ Contransmagnificanjewbangtiality.” It is a 
common enough sort of neologism in Joyce, but what character- 


* Harry Levin, James Joyce: A Critical Introduction (Norfolk, 1941), pp. 144-145 
® James Joyce and the Making of ‘ Ulysses’ (London, 1934), pp. 176-8. 
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, 


izes it? He finds that “ consubstantiality,” so familiar from 
Ulysses, is recognizable enough as the central element of the 
complex, and that it encircles the added elements which make 
up the connotative complex which it controls. It maintains its 
physical outline and its denotation while picking up dynamic 
elements which enhance the reader’s awareness of the religious 
connotations; the “ transubstantiality,” the “ magnificat,” and 
the “jew.” At the same time, there are dissonant elements of 
contrast thrust into the middle of the word: the rather blatant 
“ magnificent ” (with Joyce’s penchant for identifying America 
and the vulgar in diction appearing briefly in the form “ magni- 
fican”’), and the sudden “ bang.” A minor drama has been 
set in motion by conflicting elements within the word, and yet 
it has remarkably maintained its denotative stability, and the 
stability of its form, simply expanding to engulf the dynamism 
which Joyce has added; the word has been made a stable peri- 
phery encircling motion. This recalls to the stylisticist what 
another of Joyce’s friends, Robert Sage, had noted about the 
composition of Finnegans Wake. He had said that Joyce “ has, 
so to speak, written the entire book simultaneously, inserting 
his new ideas continually in whatever part of the supple text 
they are appropriate.” ° Simultaneity of movement encased in 
stability begins to look like a central form of thought and 
expression. The critic then turns over in his mind the char- 
acters of the books. He recalls how Finnegans Wake delights in 
representing Earwicker, his sons, his wife, and his daughter in 
a protean kalaidoscope of guises: Shem and Shaun become Post 
and Pen, become Stone and Tree, become Ondt and Grace- 
hoper, without ever losing their identity—they are themselves 
and the mask they wear, at all times. And in Ulysses, the Bella 
Cohen scene had been the prelude for this sort of simultaneous 
dualism of personality, what with Bloom shifting sexes, recover- 
ing his manhood, becoming Lord Mayor of Dublin and the 
antlered Pandarus to lead Blazes Boylan into Molly’s boudoir— 
all while he stands fighting back to consciousness through the 
fog of midnight in a bawdy house. Fitting the emerging pattern 
is the section of Ulysses which has so often been cited as the 


* Robert Sage, “ Before Ulysses—and After,” in Our Exagmination Round his 
Factification for Incamination of Work in Progress (Paris, 1929), p. 164. 
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book’s structural epitome: ‘“ The Wandering Rocks.” Here is 
all the motion one could find present in any novel. Episode 
follows upon episode as people march through the streets of 
Dublin. But through all the jingling progress of the citizenry 
in this section, we find that things are occurring simultaneously 
from a variety of viewpoints. In the beginning Father Conmee 
passes Corny Kelleher chewing his blade of grass. As he does 
so, however, the next section reveals, Corny is oblivious of the 
priest, being at that very moment immersed in admiration of a 
pine coffinlid—and so through the long episode. Again move- 
ment without change: only this time it is in terms of time that 
the circle is stabilized, without being stopped. Joyce is simply 
making everything happen at once. 

If this is the epitome, what is the book as a whole? One 
certainly is kept constantly aware of the quality of a deter- 
mined march: morning moves inexorably into night, the H. E. 
L. Y. S. sandwich men parade ostentatiously through the streets 
of the novel, the Elijah pamphlet floats majestically and self- 
consciously down the Liffey—these and a dozen other motifs 
are felt as mechanical vehicles moving steadily down separate 
but parallel tracks. But if we have discovered a clue to a style 
which characterizes both great and small aspects of Joyce’s 
thinking, his peculiar form for experience, then we must ask, 
what is the stability which encircles the multitude of move- 
ments in the book as a whole. In turning to the principal 
characters and their search for one another, modelled as we 
know upon the father-son search in the Odyssey, I believe our 
stylisticist might find his answer. As the book closes, and 
Stephen sits in communication with Bloom in the latter’s 
kitchen, the two characters become identified: they are Blephen- 
Stoom. It would seem of palmary importance to ask in what 
the essence of this identification consists. We have already 
noted Joyce’s central concern with history: the relation of time 
to change and stability. And as we look back upon Ulysses we 
find this relationship discussed through the establishment of 
symbols which are manipulated in place of the concepts. In 
the second episode of the novel Stephen is revealed teaching 
history at Mr. Deasy’s boys’ school. As the coins of his wages 
are let fall upon the table by Mr. Deasy after classes, “‘ Stephen’s 
embarrassed hand moved over the shells heaped in the cold 
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stone mortar ” (30) of the porch.’ The coins having suggested 
a series of historical associations to him, his mind continues in 
the same vein as it roves the shells, finding in them “ an emir’s 
turban, and this, the scallop of St. James. An old pilgrim’s hoard, 
dead treasure, hollow shells” (30). The “ hollowness ” echoes 
the bitter disparagement of his own historical past in the open- 
ing section, where Stephen laments his bond to two masters, the 
British state and the Roman Church (22). As we enter the 
third episode the image complex antipodal to this negatively- 
connoting history-shell association is made manifest. Walking 
on the beach, Stephen’s “boots crush crackling wracks and 
shells ” (38). ‘Sounds solid,” he comments, then asks, ap- 
parently non sequitur, “Am I walking into eternity along 
Sandymount Strand? ” (38). Having come from the Martello 
tower Omphalos, he sees two midwives upon the sand, and the 
coincidence converges to bring into his mind an image which 
clarifies Stephen’s conception of where he must go to get to his 
“eternity.” He begins to think of the navel cord, “ The cords 
of all link back, strandentwining cable of all flesh ” (39). But 
he denies this conclusion with a conjuration before his mind’s 
eye of “ Heva, naked Eve, She had no navel. Gaze. Belly 
without blemish, . . . standing from everlasting to everlasting ” 
(39). In opposition to the empty shells which he walks upon, 
the encrustations of the past upon his being, Stephen yearns 
for the freedom from tradition of the navelless Eve. The shells 
continue to pick up associations of emptiness as Stephen walks 
on, observing the poverty-stricken Ringsend mariners, “ Hu- 
man shells,” and the boulders of the south wall, “ piled stone 
mammoth skulls” (42-3). Then he begins to think of Buck 
Mulligan’s courage a few days earlier in saving a drowning man. 
Through the equation of contrast with the shells of the beach, 
the sea becomes the free, ahistorical eternity of the navelless 
Eve (Buck Mulligan earlier hailed the sea as “ the great sweet 
mother” (7)) when Stephen begins questioning whether he 
might have had the courage of Mulligan. “I would want to. I 
would try. I am not a strong swimmer. ... Do you see the tide 
flowing quickly in on all sides, sheeting the lows of sand quickly, 


7 All page references are to the Random House edition of Ulysses (New York, 
1984). 
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shell-cocoacoloured? If I had land under my feet ” (46). It is 
still a portrait of the artist as a young man, that time when 
the fear of one’s own untried wings falls like a shadow between 
the conception and the act, and one stands shuffling shame- 
facedly in the old husks of tried formulas. In a few minutes 
Stephen sees a Gypsy couple walk up the sands, the woman 
carrying their spoil, “ Loose sand and shellgrit crusted her bare 
feet’ (48). She, too, is trudging in the shells, but she has 
“ Tides, myriadislanded, within her, blood not mine, oinopa 
ponton, a winedark sea. Behold the handmaid of the moon” 
(48). This passing woman, then, incorporates the two halves 
of Stephen’s invented dichotomy: she struggles along the 
straitened route of history with her pack, but within her she 
has all the freedom of the sea; and like Eve, she is the hand- 
maid of the moon, the source from which the tides originate 
both creatrix and servant of the forms of the past. But it is 
Joyce’s knowledge, not Stephen’s. The section closes on a cre- 
scendo of visceralized disgust with the shells of the dead past: 
the “ drowned ” Ferdinand of The Tempest becomes a rotting 
corpse on “ silly shells,” “ fish becomes barnacle,” Stephen’s 
bad teeth hurt—they are mere “Shells.” “ Dead breaths I 
living breathe, tread dead dust, devour a urinous offal from 
all dead” (51). It is the groping Stephen’s image of the night- 
mare of history. 

In the “Sirens” section, Leopold Bloom turns to a syste- 
matic metaphysics. The whole of this section is filled with 
casual images drawn from the sea: there are the barmaid 
“ sirens ” themselves, with their “ moist ” hands, their “ wet ” 
and “ coral ” lips; Miss Douce laughs so hard it makes her “ feel 
all wet ”; Simon Dedalus sings “ to a dusty seascape.” Binding 
our minds more securely to Stephen’s seaside meditations there 
is another insistent strand of imagery recalling the “ navelless 
Eve ”: there is emphasis upon temptation, and the refrain of 
“all is lost now” runs through Simon’s ballad; a casually- 
mentioned tailor has his shop at “ number five Eden quay ”; 
there is the poignant motif “ Naminedamine. All gone. All 
fallen.” Surrounded by these reminders, we find Bloom begin- 
ning his most sustained metaphysical meditation. First in 
terms of numbers, he comes to the conclusion that they can be 
mingled in a mystic fashion suggestive of the behavior of the 
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characters in Finnegans Wake: ‘One plus two plus six is 
seven. Do anything you like with figures juggling. Always 
find out this equal to that, symmetry under a cemetery wall ” 
(274). More explicitly than Stephen contemplating the navel- 
less Eve on the seashore, Bloom knows the secret of reconciling 
paradoxes—he shows his power of understanding the eternal 
Eve standing “from everlasting to everlasting” without tra- 
dition, who is yet the beginning of tradition. Fast upon this 
numerical musing, the aquatic Miss Douce produces a conch 
shell which she holds to the ear of George Lidwell, solicitor. 
As Bloom watches them over his lunch, he thinks, “ The sea 
they think they hear. Singing. A roar. The blood it is. Souse 
in the ear sometimes. Well, it’s a sea. Corpuscle islands ” 
(277). Bloom’s use of shells is also Stephen’s: both find that 
shells are the dead forms which contain no living sea—history 
without life. But Bloom’s realization reaches beyond Stephen’s. 
He recognizes man as a microcosm of eternity. Stephen seeks 
only to break himself free of the cords with which timidity ties 
him to the past; Bloom sees that the past is always being made 
alive in the mind. 

The motifs are taken up and echoed throughout the book as 
the shell and Eve imagery reappears, and both men explicitly 
meditate upon history and freedom repeatedly, but the passages 
we have discussed are the peaks of self-conscious, sustained 
philosophy. Let us return now to the chief action, the search of 
Telemachus-Stephen for his father, Ulysses-Bloom. When the 
search culminates in the early morning interview in Bloom’s 
kitchen, the triumphal moment has its coming while Stephen 
listens to Bloom talking about the telegraph (a symbol which 
had earlier been introduced in conjunction with the “ Eve” 
imagery). For the first time in the novel Stephen achieves 
Bloom’s insight—the dead past suddenly comes alive, and is 
proved upon his pulses: 


“eé 


What was Stephen’s auditory sensation? 
He heard in a profound ancient male unfamiliar melody the 
accumulation of the past (673). 


This chasing of symbolic imagery would seem to have answered 
our original question concerning the essential identification in- 
volved in the fusing of Blephen-Stoom, for it occurs at just this 
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point in the book. And you will recall that in asking the ques- 
tion our stylisticist was seeking some overall stability encircling 
the multitude of movements within the book. We have found 
that stability in idea and technique. The idea is man’s existence 
as a microcosm of eternity, and the technique of expression is 
the use of image clusters which retain stable abstract cor- 
respondences while serving as vivid actors in a dialectic of 
situation. Moving from a center found in Joyce’s peculiar mode 
of arranging sentences in his notebooks, we have followed the 
configuration outward, expanding its size while retaining its 
original shape, until we have embraced the ideational center of 
his greatest work. The configuration of Joyce’s style may be 
described as a dynamic eternity in which everything moves 
ceaselessly from its origin without changing position, in which 
beginning and end, two coexistent aspects of being, only simu- 
late motion. Time does not, as Levin suggests, become spatial- 
ized for Joyce. Rather, it serves him only as a mode through 
which he can emphasize the simultaneity of all being; it allows 
Joyce to show us the breathing movements which assure us 
that the anima mundi has not fallen asleep in its self- 
contemplation. 

Indications of this style configuration in Joyce could be mul- 
tiplied through a good number of pages. But my purpose has 
not been to explicate Joyce so much as to illustrate the sort of 
synthesis one might derive from a stylistic approach such as 
that I have attempted to ground in a loosely philosophic de- 
scription. Now let me conclude by suggesting what I believe 
my formula for stylistic analysis can and cannot do. I have no 
notion that this approach to literature provides any categories 
which can be evaluated by an “ aesthetic faculty.” I simply 
rest unconvinced that such a faculty exists apart from all sorts 
of entanglements and alliances with quite non-aesthetic in- 
terests. What we do achieve through such style studies is an 
essential description of an author’s thought-form configura- 
tions; essential because the configuration enlarges in size only 
as we discover the common properties of new members with 
the original configuration; and this common property is just 
the central shape. Therefore, the description of a style con- 
figuration is an absolute description of the thing as it is. Fur- 
ther, it permits us to escape the unwieldy relative descriptions 
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of the structuralists, and describe in terms of qualitative signifi- 
cance, rather than in quantitative terms—quality which does 
not depend for its significance upon comparison with other 
units outside the configuration, but which directly appeals to 
the full, experiential man. 

Finally, as a student of literature I find myself deeply inter- 
ested in the contemporary cultural historians—one might men- 
tion the anthropologist A. L. Kroeber, the art historian Meyer 
Schapiro, and the Sociologist Karl Mannheim—who are aware 
that its art is not an embellishment scrolled across the corners 
of a culture’s content, but the very essence of its spirit; that 
art is indeed the central embodiment of culture. Meyer Scha- 
piro, for instance, says of style: “ it is... a vehicle of expression 
within the group, communicating and fixing certain values of 
religious, social, and moral life through the emotional sugges- 
tiveness of forms.” * Kroeber moves farther toward the logical 
implications of this attitude. Concerned with the problem of 
closely defining the shape of a culture, he says: 


Probably the best indicators of civilizational delimitations, in our 
present stage of understanding, are the activities subject to the 
factor of style. . . . Most civilizations seem fairly early to develop 
a set of characteristic basic styles which they then adhere to as 
long as they continue. ... Art expresses values. It deals with 
them perhaps more directly than any other cultural activity. And 
in every civilization there obviously resides, as one of its funda- 
mentals, a value system. This value system is ramified, only partly 
explicit, sometimes not wholly consistent, subject to development— 
but in one sense it also is what holds the civilization together and 
comes nearest to summating it.® 


Now, while I think that Kroeber’s view of style within a 
culture seriously oversimplifies the complex pattern of inter- 
acting individualities, yet I am wholly sympathetic with his 
desire to realize those “ values” which “hold together” and 
“ summate ” a culture. And since my description of stylistics 
does not obligate the stylisticist to take into account all the 
parts of a work, but only those parts which are essential to the 
style, it leaves him free to formulate many style configurations 
built around different groups, perhaps involving some of the 


®“ Style,” in Anthropology Today ed. A. L. Kroeber (Chicago, 1953), p. 287. 
*“The Delimitation of Civilizations,” JH7I, XIV (1953), 272-3. 
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same members. I think it possible that as we obtained these 
varied crossing configurations we might, as Kroeber suggests, 
ultimately achieve synthesized descriptions of cultures which 
would represent their essential and unique character—their 
style. For we must recognize that the style of cultures and the 
style of art are only two names for the style of man. 


The Ohio State University 
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THE SATIRIST AND SOCIETY 
By Rosert C. Exuuiorr 


Two cripples, characters in Yeats’ play The King’s Threshold 
(1904) , speak: 


Second Cripple. If I were the King I wouldn’t meddle with him 
[Seanchan, Chief Poet of Ireland in the seventh century]; there is 
something queer about a man that makes rhymes. I knew a man 
that would be making rhymes year in and year out under a thorn 
at the crossing of three roads, and he was no sooner dead than 
every thorn-tree from Inchy to Kiltartan withered, and he a 
ragged man like ourselves. 


First Cripple. Those that make rhymes have a power from 
beyond the world. 


The central notion here is clearly that of the artist as magician 
—as one set apart by reason of his gift, one to be regarded with 
awe, with reverence and with fear. The notion is not uncom- 
mon and in some respects survives today: “ People speak with 
justice,” says Freud, “ of the ‘ magic of art ’ and compare artists 
with magicians. . . .” But Yeats’ lines have a special applica- 
tion; in the play Seanchan is presented as a symbolic figure: he 
is The Artist, heroically prepared to die in defense of the ancient 
right of the poets. The Middle Irish tale from which Yeats 
took the episode, however, presents Seanchan as a particular 
kind of artist: he is a satirist, well known for his magical 
powers, best known, in fact, as a fore-runner of The Pied 
Piper of Hamlin.’ In a fit of pique Seanchan satirized certain 
mice who had stolen his food; his riddling verses end: 


You mice, which are in the roof of the house, 
Arise all of you, and fall down. 


Ten mice plopped down dead at his feet. There is no mistaking 
the magic; and in view of the tradition behind Seanchan 


‘The original tale is the Immtheacht na Tromdaihme |Proceedings of the Great 
Bardic Institute]; Owen Connellan’s translation appears in Vol. V of Transactions 
of the Ossianie Society (1860). It is a remarkable tale—a satire on the Irish 
satirists, full of wild burlesque and very amusing. Of the episode from the tale 
which he utilized, Yeats says that he “twisted it about and revised its moral 
that the pcet might have the best of it.” 
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(comic as it is) the remarks of the Cripples in Yeats’s play 
open up richly ambiguous areas of meaning. 

The poet-satirists of Old Ireland were all magicians; they 
all had, at least potentially, “a power from beyond the world ”; 
and so did other, non-Irish satirists. The historical fact has 
implications for the forms satire takes, for the language it uses, 
and, I believe, for the relation of satirist (ancient and modern) 
to society. 


I 


In the Poetics Aristotle declares that the earliest division of 
poetry occurred when the “graver spirits imitated noble 
actions, and the actions of good men ” while the “ more trivial 
sort imitated the actions of meaner persons, at first composing 
satires, as the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men.” The lampooners became writers of Comedy, and 
the Epic poets writers of Tragedy. “'Tragedy—as also Comedy 
—|he says] was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the leaders of the dithyramb, the other with those of the 
phallic songs, which are still in use in many of our cities.” Old 
Comedy then developed, according to Aristotle, out of “ satire,” 
specifically out of satiric improvisations uttered by the Leaders 
of the Phallic Songs. Modern scholars, particularly the classical 
anthropologists Jane Harrison and F. M. Cornford, have shown 
in detail how that development must have taken place. The 
Phallic Songs were, of course, ritual performances devoted to 
increasing the fertility of the land, the herds, and the people. 
The ritual seems to have had two general parts: the invocation 
of good through the magic influence of the phallus, and the 
expulsion of evil by means of the magic power of satire, invec- 
tive, lampoon—this last improvised by the Leaders of the 
Songs. In the apotropaic part of the ritual the satire might be 
hurled at wicked individuals by name or at evil influences gen- 
erally; but for our purposes the important consideration is that 
the satire was thought to be magically efficacious. It was a 
coercion of certain natural forces through the magical potency 
of the word. 

Here, in this much simplified account of a primitive ritual, is 
the first indication that in the beginning “ satire ’ is inextricably 
involved with magic. There is much supporting evidence. 
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For example, Archilochus, the almost legendary “ inventor ” 
of the iambic measure—he flourished in the seventh century 
B. C.—was thought to have wielded more than natural power 
in his invectives against his enemies. Archilochus was betrothed 
to the daughter of Lycambes. For some reason Lycambes broke 
“the great oath made by salt and table” (as Archilochus says 
in one of the surviving fragments) and refused to allow the 
marriage. Archilochus composed iambics of such terrible virul- 
ence, or of such uncanny power, that Lycambes and his 
daughter hanged themselves. A similar story is told of the 
sixth-century Hipponax, whose iambics, it is said, drove the 
sculptors Bupalis and Athenis to suicide. We can account for 
these stories only by recognizing the wide-spread belief from 
which they spring—the belief, as the classical scholar G. L. 
Hendrickson puts it, in “ the destructive, supernatural power 
of words of ill-omened invective or imprecation. . . .” 

Similar beliefs existed in other cultures. The ancient Arabic 
satirist, for example, was the seer, the oracle of his tribe. His 
enormous prestige derived from his role as magician, for his 
primary function was to compose magical satires, thought 
always to be fatal, against the tribal enemy. The Arabs thought 
of their satires concretely as weapons, and as the satirist led his 
people into battle—his hair anointed on one side only, his 
mantle hanging loose, shod with only one sandal—he would 
hurl his magical verses at the foe just as he would hurl a spear; 
and indeed the satires might be dodged, just as a spear could 
be dodged, by ducking and bobbing and skipping off. 

The most impressive mass of evidence for the early con- 
nection of satire and magic, however, exists in the sagas and 
tales of pre-Christian and early Christian Ireland. Over forty 
years ago F. N. Robinson brilliantly demonstrated that, in 
Old Irish society, poetic invective, mockery, and magical male- 
diction were inseparably bound together. The ancient Celtic 
poet, like his Arabic counterpart, was a seer, his almost un- 
limited privilege and power deriving unmistakably from his 
command over preternatural forces. Irish poet-satirists were 
called upon to levy taxes in areas where, presumably, the sword 
had proved ineffective as a means of collection—where, as the 
old laws put it, “ points of satire” were regarded, but “ points 
of weapons ” were not. The most solemn treaties invoked the 
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satirist’s power as a threat to those who might think of viola- 
tion. And in warfare the satirist had a proudly, even crucially, 
significant role; witness this brief dialogue from the saga of 
The Second Battle of Moytura: 


“And thou, O Carpre, son of Etain,” saith | King] Lugh to his poet, 
“ what power can you wield in battle? ” 

“ Not hard to say,” quoth Carpre. “I will make a glam dicinn * 
on them. And I will satirize them and shame them, so that through 
the spell of my art they will not resist warriors.” 


For these and other public services the Celtic poets were 
extravagantly rewarded. 

Important as the satirist may have been, however, in de- 
fending and supporting and holding together the social order, 
his public role was overshadowed, in ancient legend, at any 
rate, by his individualistic, almost anarchic practices. Possessed 
of dreadful power, he exercised it ruthlessly. For example, the 
poet Nede, prompted by the basest motives, pronounced a 
satire against his uncle the King; the satire raised three blisters 
(marks of dreadful shame) on the King’s cheek. He fled into 
hiding, and when a year later Nede found him, the King fell 
dead of shame at his feet. Certainly the worst of many pre- 
datory satirists was Aithirne the Importunate who roamed 
Ireland from kingdom to kingdom, exacting fantastic levies 
wherever he went. The one-eyed King Eochaid offered Aithirne 
whatever his people had of jewels and treasures to buy off the 
threatened satires. ‘“* There is, forsooth,’ said Aithirne, ‘ the 
single eye there in thy head, to be given to me into my fist... .’ 
So then the King put his finger under his eye, and tore it out 
of his head and gave it into Aithirne’s fist.” Of the King of 
Munster Aithirne demanded permission to sleep with his wife 
on the night that she was to give birth to a child. The Queen 
acceeded “ for the sake of her husband’s honour, that his honour 
might not be taken away.” The people of Leinster came out 
to meet Aithirne, offering him enormous gifts of jewels and 
treasures so that he would not leave invectives in their land. 
Aithirne departed from Leinster with a magic jewel and thrice 
fifty wives of the princes and nobles. It is something of a satis- 


* Translated variously as a “ metrical malediction,” “ extempore satire,” * Satire 
from the Hill-tops,” and, most recently, ‘an endless, biting attack.” 
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faction to record that Aithirne finally came to a bad end. A 
satire that he had directed at Luaine, beloved of Conchobar, 
raised the familiar three blisters on her face and caused the girl 
to die of shame. Conchobar and the Ulstermen walled Aithirne 
the Importunate up in a fortress and burned the place about 
his ears. 

Some of the great Celtic satirists of legend were able through 
the magic of their malefic verse to blight the fertility of the land 
itselfi—a curious reversal here of the function of satire in the 
fertility rituals of ancient Greece. For a whole year, it is said, 
Laidcenn, chief poet of Niall of the Nine Hostages, “kept 
satirizing and lampooning the men of Leinster . . . so that 
neither grass nor corn grew with them, nor a leaf, to the end 
of a year.” That satirists could rhyme rats to death, following 
on Seanchan’s lead, was a commonplace belief, well known 
later to Elizabethan writers; Shakespeare and Sydney refer to 
it, and Ben Jonson, with specific reference to the legendary 
powers of satire, writes; 

I could doe worse, 
Arm’d with Archilochus’ fury, write Iambicks, 
Should make the desperate lashers hang themselves, 
Rime “hem to death, as they doe Irish rats 
In drumming tunes. . . . 


Still later Sir William Temple, Swift, and Pope are familiar with 
the tradition, which seems, indeed, to have flourished among 
the Irish folk well into the nineteenth century. Yeats exploits 
the mythic associations of the belief in these magnificently 
bitter lines from “ Parnell’s Funeral” (1934): 


Come, fix upon me that accusing eye. 

I thirst for accusation. All that was sung, 
All that was said in Ireland is a lie 

Bred out of the contagion of the throng, 
Saving the rhyme rats hear before they die. 


One is tempted to tell more tales; but at this point a crucial 
problem must be faced: is there justification for adopting the 
translators’ usage and calling the kind of magical imprecation 
discussed above “ satire?” I am convinced that a genetic rela- 
tion exists between magical invective and literary satire, but it 
would be impossible to explore that relation fully here. There 
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are these facts, however, which Professor Robinson has noted 
(except for the matter of linguistic continuity, which is a special 
problem, they apply to the Greek material as well as to the 
Irish): the Irish language employs the same words for the in- 
cantatory lines of say, Aithirne, as for the literary satire of a 
later age. The makers of these lines were not mere enchanters, 
they were poets, filid, either historical or legendary, and part of 
their function as poets was to produce this kind of verse. They 
frequently attack the same vices as do the later satirists: in- 
hospitality, stinginess, ete. Finally, and very important, their 
announced method, like that of later satirists, is to ridicule their 
victims and to shame them.® These lines from a fragment of 
Archilochus are of interest in this connection: 


“ Father Lycambes, what, pray, is this thou hast imagined? Who 
hath perverted the wits thou wast endowed with? Thou seem’st 
matter for much laughter to thy fellows now.” 


This evidence seems adequate, at least provisionally, to estab- 
lish the central point: in its early manifestations in Greece, 
Arabia, and Ireland satire is intimately connected with magic 
and the satirist hardly distinguishable from the magician. 


II 


The magician has always and everywhere been the focus of 
strong and conflicting feelings on the part of his society. In so 
far as he uses his great powers to enhance the well-being of 
society—defending it from its enemies, coercing the powers of 
Nature into favorable performance, enriching the inner life of 
society through ritualistic ceremony, ete—he is honored and 
revered. Magic, according to Malinowski, “is one of the 
means of carrying on the established order [and] is in its turn 
strengthened by [that order].” But the very fact that the 
socially-approved practices of the magician are made possible 


* Ridicule, according to anthropologists, plays an enormously important role in 
primitive societies. Paul Radin writes: “To avoid [ridicule] a man will go to any 
length. He may even commit suicide in consequence of it.” One thinks of 
Archilochus’s victim, Lycambes, and of others. Radin adds: “ The fear of ridicule 
is thus a great positive factor in the lives of primitive peoples. It is the preserver 
of the established order of things and more potent and tyrranous than the most 
restrictive and coercive of positive injunctions possibly could be.” Primitive Man 
as Philosopher (New York, 1927), pp. 50-51. 
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by the exercise of supernatural power implies a complementary 
danger. For the powers of the magician are only in a very 
limited sense amenable to social control; in them is potentiality 
for benefit, but also for danger, both social and personal. The 
magician is at once prop and threat to society and to each 
individual. Consequently, the relation of the magician to 
society is always colored by the ambivalent emotional attitudes 
generated by this knowledge. Clearly the situation of the 
satirist-magician is very similar. His satire may be incorporated 
into ritual, as in the Phallic Songs, and thus contribute ma- 
terially to the social cohesiveness which it is one of the 
functions of ritual to bring about. Or it may be employed in 
straightforward and warlike defense of his tribe against threat 
from without. The satirist may even partake of a partial 
divinity, as did Archilochus, who was destined from birth to be 
immortal. The man who killed Archilochus in battle was ban- 
ished from the temple of Apollo for having slain “a servitor 
of the Muses,” and there is some evidence that at his death 
Archilochus became the center of a cult on his native island of 
Paros. In these situations the satirist unquestionably inspires 
emotions of honor and respect and awe. But in other, and pos- 
sibly more characteristic roles, the satirist becomes the object 
of fear and hate; as testimony we have many legends where the 
fear is expressed either directly or symbolically, and we have 
the evidence of ancient law. Plato proposes legal measures 
against magical incantations (which would include magical 
satire) ; the Roman Twelve Tables invoke the death penalty for 
defamatory and libellous verse (which was thought to be magi- 
‘ally efficacious) ; and the Irish laws are full of specific injunc- 
tions against satire. These latter, however, distinguish between 
lawful and unlawful satire and provide rewards for “ good ” 
satire and punishments for “ bad.” Here are codified, in legal 
formulas, the ambivalent attitudes of a society toward its 
satirists. 

When we move from the realm of magic and blisters and 
incantatory death onto the more familiar ground of literary 
satire, we must expect some change in the relations of satirist 
to society. The satirist is no longer a medicine-man—half in 
society and half out, as he mediates between his people and 
higher powers; his mantic function has been pre-empted by the 
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priest, and the focus of interest in his poetic utterance shifts 
from concern for its magic potency to concern for aesthetic 
value. Only in this way can the magic invective of an heroic 
folk society develop into literary art. Cassirer’s statement, in 
the brilliant final chapter of Language and Myth, is precisely 
to this point, although he happens here to be speaking of pic- 
torial art: ‘* The image . .. achieves its purely representative, 
specifically * aesthetic’ function only as the magic circle with 
which mythical consciousness surrounds it is broken, and it is 
recognized not as a mythico-magical form, but as a particular 
sort of formulation.” * In short, the satirist becomes, instead of 
a seer, a “ mere” poet, writing, as he frequently confesses, in 
an inferior genre. The distinction is well pointed up by con- 
trasting the magnificent confidence of power of Carpre, whose 
satire would render the enemy incapable of resisting warriors, 
with Horace’s account to Augustus of the poet’s function. 
* Though he is no hero in the field [says Horace], the poet is 
of use to the State, if you grant that even by small things great 
ends are helped.” No matter how much the characteristic wry 
understatement discounts the literal meaning, it is a mighty 
falling off. But even granting the changed modes of belief and 
the relatively inferior status of the poet, it is still possible to 
see in the relationship of the satirist to a more sophisticated 
society some reflection of the ambiguities we have been 
considering. 

At any rate the law continued to pay close heed to the 
satirist, and from Horace’s day to our own the satirist has 
skated on the thin edge of censorship and legal retribution. It 
was forbidden for a time to print satires at all in Elizabethan 
England; and in totalitarian states today the satirists are among 
the first to be silenced. This relation with the law has itself 
been of considerable importance in determining the forms that 
satire will take and the methods it will use. Freud perhaps 


‘Caricature as an art apparently did not develop until late in the sixteenth 
century; Ernst Kris and E. H. Gombrich account for the fact thus: ‘ Caricature 
is a play with the magic power of the image, and for such a play to be licit or 
institutionalized the belief in the real efficacy of the spell must be firmly under 
control. Wherever it is not considered a joke but rather a dangerous practice 
to distort a man’s features even on paper, caricature as an art can not develop.” 
“The Principles of Caricature” in Kris, Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art (New 
York, 1952), pp. 189-203. 
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throws some light here; he notes that society has progressively 
stifled our hostile impulses, first by prohibiting the expression 
of our antagonisms in direct physical action, then by prohibit- 
ing violent personal assault in language. But the hostile feelings 
remain, says Freud, and in order to surmount the restrictions 
imposed by society, we have developed a new technique of 
verbal assault—a technique which employs wit. “ Wit,” writes 
Freud, “ permits us to make our enemy ridiculous through that 
which we could not utter loudly or consciously on account of 
existing hindrances; in other words, wit affords us the means 
of surmounting restrictions and of opening up otherwise inac- 
cessible pleasure sources.” 

Once wit has been brought into the service of the satiric 
impulse, then all the stock devices by which the literary satirist 
achieves his end become available: irony, burlesque, innuendo, 
the beast fable, the imaginary voyage, allegory—all the devices 
of indirection which make the study of satire so fascinating 
and so confusing. The Earl of Shaftesbury, writing in the 
eighteenth century, had some such idea in mind when he ex- 
plained the prevalence of irony, raillery, and writing in dis- 
guise as resulting from the weight of censorship. “’Tis the 
persecuting Spirit has raised the bantering one,” he says. “ The 
greater the Weight [of constraint] is, the bitterer will be the 
Satire. The higher the Slavery, the more exquisite the Buf- 
foonery.” We might compare this with Kenneth Burke’s para- 
doxical notion that satire thrives best when society attempts 
to censor it. According to Burke, “. . . the most inventive satire 
arises when the artist is seeking simultaneously to take risks 
and escape punishment for his boldness, and is never quite 
certain himself whether he will be acclaimed or punished.” ° 
The ancient ambiguity, or something very close to it, is still 
there. 

We have an excellent opportunity to examine the satirist’s 
claims for social approval largely by reason of the literary con- 
vention which decrees that he must justify his ungrateful art. 
From the times of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal down to 
Boileau, Swift, and Pope and into our own day with men like 
Wyndham Lewis, the satirist has felt compelled to write an 


5In a totalitarian society where control is nearly absolute, satire against the 
ruling regime is, of course, impossible. 
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Apologia, whether formal or informal, in verse or prose. The 
Apologies are remarkably similar in their protestations (Mr. 
Lewis dissenting); from them we get a kind of ideal image 
which the satirist projects of himself and his art. According 
to the image the satirist is a public servant fighting the good 
fight against vice and folly wherever he meets it; he is honest, 
brave, protected by the rectitude of his motives; he attacks only 
the wicked and then seldom or never by name; he is, in short, a 
moral man appalled by the evil he sees around him, and he is 
forced by his conscience to write satire. Juvenal’s “ facit indig- 
natio versum ” is the prototype. 

The satirist claims, with much justification, to be a true 
conservative. Usually (but not always—there are significant 
exceptions) he operates within the established framework of 
society, accepting its norms, appealing to reason (or to what 
his society accepts as rational) as the standard against which 
to judge the folly he sees. He is the preserver of tradition— 
the true tradition from which there has been grievous falling 
away. 

Society, quite naturally, is dubious. On the most obvious 
level it points with outrage to the inevitable discrepancy be- 
tween the ideal image, projected by rhetorical convention, and 
what it takes to be the actual fact. Swift, or Pope—so goes the 
reasoning—was a wicked man; therefore we may dismiss his 
satire. The non sequitur is comforting. But the problem on 
other levels is more complex. Despite society’s doubts about 
the character of the satirist, there may develop a feeling that 
in its general application the satire has some truth in it—or 
the feeling that other people may think that it has some truth 
in it. Individuals who recognize characteristics of themselves in 
the objects of attack can not afford to acknowledge the identity 
even to themselves. So they may reward the satirist as proof 
of piety, while inwardly they fear him. “ Satyr,” says Swift, “ is 
a sort of Glass, wherein Beholders do generally discover every 
body’s Face but their Own; which is the chief Reason for that 
kind Reception it meets in the World, and that so very few are 
offended with it.” ‘“ Publicly offended,” one might add. Pub- 
licly the satirist may be honored, but privately he will be feared. 

I think of a modern instance, perhaps trivial. Consider the 
high reputation in academic circles of Mary McCarthy’s Groves 
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of Academe. We may applaud, but many of us must feel the 
bite. Perhaps it would be a matter for congratulation to have 
Miss McCarthy on our faculties; it would hardly be a matter 
for comfort. 

Society has even better reasons for its suspicions. No matter 
how conservative the rationale of the satirist may be, it is 
inevitable that the pressure of his art will in some ways run 
athwart society’s efforts to maintain its equilibrium. The 
satirist usually claims that he does not attack institutions, he 
attacks perversions of institutions; when, for example, he ridi- 
cules a corrupt judge he intends no reflection on the law as such, 
he is attacking a corruption which has crept into the law. But 
it seems to be that in the hands of a powerful satirist an attack 
on a local phenomenon is capable of indefinite extension into 
an attack on the whole structure of which that phenomenon is 
part. It is significant, I think, that this imaginative process 
is essentially a magical one; it works by synechdoche which is 
one of the foundations of magic. In “ mythico-linguistic 
thought ’—to use Cassirer’s phrase—the part does not merely 
represent the whole, it is the whole; by the magical process of 
identification the nail paring or the lock of hair from an enemy 
is the enemy, and it is acted on accordingly. So with our judge 
—for the process just described is by no means confined to a 
“ mythically bound ” society; as a different order of experience, 
to be sure, it is the way of the imagination when it is bound, 
in its own way, by the spell of the creative artist. The judge 
who has been ridiculed by a powerful satirist comes to stand 
for lawyers in general, and lawyers for the law. What starts 
as local attack ends up by calling the whole institution into 
question. Thus the satirical portraits of Chaucer, who seems 
to have been a thoroughly orthodox Catholic, have often been 
interpreted as evidence of his revolt against the Church; during 
the Reformation he and Langland were used for purposes 
doubtless far removed from their intent. Swift, attacking in 
A Tale of a Tub what he considered corruptions in the Church, 
unwittingly provided criticism capable of extension into an 
undermining action against the Church itself. I believe that 
Swift was deeply committed to the welfare of the Established 
Church as he saw it; but under the impact of his satire one of 
the great pillars of society rocked a bit. Swift’s strength, as 
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Empson puts it, made his instrument too strong for him. His 
magic, one might say, was his undoing. 

The final point now, which is implicit in what has gone 
before. The satirist usually claims to be conservative, to be 
using his art to shore up the foundations of the established 
order. Between the claim and the reality, however, may lie a 
tremendous gulf. I take my last example again from Swift. 
The complexly simple projector of An Argument Against 
Abolishing Christianity, the “1” of the piece, argues cogently 
for the retention of nominal Christianity. To restore “ real ” 
Christianity, he says, ‘“ would indeed be a wild project, it would 
be to dig up Foundations; . . . to break the entire Frame and 
Constitution of Things; to ruin Trade, extinguish Arts and 
Sciences, with the Professors of them; in short, to turn our 
Courts, Exchanges, and Shops into Desarts....’ One reads 
this and one can only say, He is right. Between Swift and the 
projector, of course, there is a considerable ironic remove, just 
as there is distance between Swift and some of the meanings 
set in motion by his creature. One may doubt that Swift the 
Tory politician, Swift the social man would have had much 
sympathy with breaking the “ Frame and Constitution of 


Things.” But Swift the artist is another matter. The pressure 
of his art works directly against the ostensibly conservative 
function which it is said to serve. Instead of shoring up foun- 
dations, it tears them down. It is revolutionary. 

Society has doubtless been wise, in its old pragmatic way, 
to suspect the satirist. Whether he is an enchanter wielding the 


‘ 


ambiguous power of magic, or whether he is a “ mere” poet, 
his relation to society will necessarily be problematic. He is 
of society in the sense that his art must be grounded in his 
experience as social man; but he must also be apart, as he 
struggles to achieve proper distance. His practice is often sana- 
tive, as he proclaims; but it may be revolutionary in ways that 
society can not possibly approve, and in ways that may not be 
clear even to the satirist. 


Ohio State University. 
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One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the ‘‘ harmonious vision”’ in the 
poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. In 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 
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Mr. Wasserman’s perceptive reading of the poems combines an intimate knowledge 
of Keats’ works, including his letters, with the most rewarding and salutary 
approaches that have been developed in recent criticism. Texts of five of the 
poems — Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, Lamia, and Ode to a Nightingale —are included. 


The sensitive and perceptive studies that make up {this book} are almost a model 
of the way in which the explication-of-the-text method should be applied to one 
of the great Romantic Poets.’ —W. J. Bate. 
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